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Che Outlook. 


The final count in Maine shows the election of 
Mr. Plaisted, the Fusion candidate, by a very 
small plurality. The Democrats and Greenback- 
ers have united for the Presidential election by 
making a mixed electoral tickgt with four Green- 
back and three Democratic électors. From this 
fusion there has been a bolt, headed by Solon 


Eprrors. 


Chase, which will put a straight Greenback ticket 


in the field, but the prospect is not brilliant of 
any considerable following for this ticket. Maine 
must now be reckoned among the doubtful and 
close States, though there were some causes which 
operated in the recent election which will not 
operate with equal effect probably in November. 
It was openly charged against the Republicans 
that they were in affiliation with the liquor deal- 
ers; that forty or fifty indictments of liquor sell- 
ers were waiting the result of the election with 
the pledge from Republican managers that they 
should be permanently pigeon-holed if the Re- 
publicans carried the State. In Bangor, which 
was under Republican administration, there were 
over two hundred liquor stores selling in open 


defiance of the law. The Prohibitionists were 


angered by the withdrawal of their first nominee 
and his public recommendation to his friends to 
vote the Republican ticket, and almost their entire 
vote was cast for the Fusion candidate by way of 
punishing the Republicans. There are other 
States than Maine in which the Republicans need 
to learn the lesson that the moral sentiment of 
the community is worth more than any alliance 
with law-breakers. Whether prohibitory legisla- 
tion is wise or not we do not discuss, but it is the 
evident duty of any administration to enforce the 
laws which exist, wise or foolish ; for the best 


way to secure the repeal of the bad iaw and the 
best way to determine whether a law is bad or 
good, is to enforce it. | 


The great Democratic procession in New York 
Thursday night of last week was neither ‘‘a great 
uprising of the people” (see New York ‘‘ World ”’) 
nor a ‘‘mob” (see New York ‘‘Times.”’) There 
was a display of fireworks, a long and rather 
motley procession, the best part of it by far being 
the contribution furnished by Jersey City, and an 
immense crowd on the sidewalks and stoops of 
the streets through which the procession passed. 
There were speeches, the most notable being those 
of Senator Bayard and Gov. Hampton: the former 
endeavored to show that the Democratic party 
was the party of hard money, the latter that it 
was the party of union and liberty; both under- 
takings were heroic rather than successful. The 
main significance of this demonstration consists 
in the fact that it was engineered by Tammany 
Hall, and under its auspices addresses were made 
by Speaker Randall, who last year denounced Mr. 
Kelly as a bolter, and by Abram 8. Hewitt, who 
last year declared ‘‘ that the interests of the party 
and the country require that the Tammany dic- 
tatorship must end forever.” Coupled with the 
fact that Mr. Kelly has secured a meeting of the 
Democratic Convention, in spite of all opposition, 
it indicates the fact that the Democracy certainly 
of the City, probably of the State, is under the 
control of Tammany as Tammany is under the 
control of Mr. Kelly. 


General Hancock has written a letter on South- 
ern claims which deserves and will receive the 
hearty commendation of all thoughtful citizens in 
the North and, we trust, in the South as well. He 
denounces the supposition that claims in the in- 
terest of persons who were in rebellion can in any 
way or any degree be countenanced; declares that 


“the Government can never pay a debt, pension 


or reward of any sort for waging war upon its own 
existence;” and that the proposition to do so 
‘‘ would be an insult to the intelligence and honor 
of our people;” says that ‘‘ when rebellion was 
crushed the heresy of secession in every form and 
in every incident went down forever; it is a thing 
of the dead past; we move forward, not back- 
ward;” and pledges himself, if President, ‘‘ To 
veto all legislation which might come before me 
providing for the consideration or payment of 
claims of any kind for losses or damages by per- 
sons who were in rebellion, whether pardoned or 
not.” His letter goes even further than this in 
relation to Union war claims. He expresses the 
opinion that as hostilities were closed more than 
fifteen years ago such claims might fairly be con- 
sidered as barred by the lapse of time, and, if here- 
after entertained at all, should be subjected to the 
strictest scrutiny. It ought not to require a very 
heroic kind of courage for a Presidential candidate 
to issue such a letter as this, but courage is so rare 
in American politics, and this letter is such a 
vigorous defiance of all claim agents of every kind 
and description, that General Hancock is entitled 
to a much larger meed of honor from the Repub- 
lican press than he is at all likely to receive. 


At the present writing it seems almost impossi- 
ble that war should be longer delayed in Turkey. 
The Sultan refuses to consent to a peaceful sur- 
render of Dulcigno under the threats implied in 


the naval demonstration of allied Europe, and 


Europe has no intention of withdrawing her, fleet 
until Dulcigno is surrendered. The Albanians 
are flocking to the threatened city in great num- 


bers; the fleet is reported to be about to move 
into position to protect the Montenegrins, who will 
conduct the attack from theland. The Albanians 
threaten, if hostilities are commenced, to leave 
the city a heap of ruins. Ifthe flames once break 
out at Dulcigno they can hardly be prevented 
from spreading throughout Western Turkey. 
Greece will use the arms which she has already 
taken up; and it is not impossible that the Sultan 
may endeavor to carry out the threats which he 
has already made of inaugurating a ‘‘ holy war” 
and summoning a]Jl good Mohammedans to defend 
the Crescent against the Cross. What response 
would be made under such summons, what moral 
power he really possesses over non-Turkish Mo- 
hammedans, it would be idle to surmise. 


Last week we reported that the war cloud be- 
tween Russia and China was waning. The latest 
dispatches indicate that it is both waxing and wan- 
ing at the same time ; China’s army of one hun- 
dred thousand men is gathered, but is reported to 
be illy armed, badly officered and imperfectly 
drilled. It is being gradually equipped with West- 
ern arms, but Colonel Gordon, who has been act- 
ing as a kind of military adviser, grasped thesitu- 
ation in the declaration that the Chinese rulers 
must keep their war-like implements well down to 
the level of the intelligence of those who intend to 
use them. Men no more make an army than ships 
make anavy. The French and German squadrons 
are assembled at Chefoo, and some of the United 
States fleet are also gathering there for the pro- 
tection of foreigners in case of an outbreak of 
hostilities. The Russians are collecting a large 
fleet on the Chinese coast, including four iron- 
clads and four cruisers. The suggestion has been 
made by Colonel Gordon that the difficulties be- 
tween the two countries be submitted to Gen. 
Grant’s arbitration and the *‘ London Times” in- 
dorses this suggestion, but what prospect there is 
that either country will consent to accept this 
counsel we have no means of determining. The 
suggestion itself is full of honor to Gen. Grant. 


The French cabinet has been formed and is 
publicly announced. The appointment of M. 
Jules Ferry as Premier indicates, as we noted 
last week, the adoption of a more aggressive and 
uncompromising policy in opposition to leaving 
the education of France under the control of un- 
authorized religious Orders. It means that M. 
Gambetta is determined that France shall edu- 
cate her own children, and following so closely 
after a popular election which ratified and con- 
firmed the course of the previous Ministry in ex- 
iling the Jesuits, it may fairly be taken to 
indicate that M. Gambetta in these respects 
represents the sentiments of the French people. 
The appointment of M. Barthelmy St. Hilaire as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, on the other hand, is 
an indication that either M. Gambetta’s late ut- 
terances have been misreported or misinterpreted, 
or else that he is not as yet prepared to inaugurate 
a policy which will put France in a threatening 
attitude toward Germany; for Monsieur St. Hilaire 
makes no secret of his admiration for Bismarck 
and was the intimate friend of M. Thiers, and his 
appointment has been received with enthusiastic 
commendation by the German press. Monsieur St. 
Hilaire declares that the new Cabinet will make 
no change in the foreign policy of its predcessor, 
which has been wholly pacificatory. The ‘* Re- 
publique Francaise,” which is credited with be- 
ing M. Gambetta’s organ, declares that the 
domestic policy of the new Cabinet consists in 


| the execution of the religious decrees for the sup- 
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pression of the non-authorized Orders, compulsory 
and gratuitious secular primary education and 
serious reform in the magistracy; and that the 
foreign policy consists in the maintenance of an 
honorable peace. Monsieur Jules Ferry, like his 
two immediate predecessors, is a Protestant. 


Lieutenant Schwatka’s expedition, which set 
out two years ago to gather, if possible, informa- 
tion concerning the ill-fated Franklin expedition, 
although not wholly successful, has done more 
than any previous search in proving that further 
attempts to discover any record would be futile. 
The scientific world will probably accept this 
result as decisive; although in England, while 
they speak in the highest praise of Lieutenant 
Schwatka and the entire expedition, there is still 
a lingering hope that time may bring the missing 
record to light. The expedition, despite great 
hardships and many disappointments, bas been 
successful beyond aay previous attempts in dis- 
covering evidences of the survivors of Franklin’s 
party, and it is highly improbable that any more 
satisfactory information will ever be obtained. 
Although it is now more than thirty years since 
Franklin died much information was gained by 
Lieutenant Schwatka from the natives, some of 
whom had seen a few of the party. These state- 
ments were corroborated in many ways; notably 
in the case of the discovery of the grave of 
Lieutenant John Irving, one of the officers of the 
‘‘Terror.” In this was found a silver medal 
awarded to Irving by the Royal Naval College in 
1830. It may now be regarded as settled 
beyond dispute that the remnant of the un- 
fortunate party perished near the southernmost 
point of King William’s Land. Ten white men 
were seen in that neighborhood, very ‘‘ thin and 
feeble, their mouths dry and hard and black.” 
This vivid description tells the history of these 
poor men, concerning whom the entire civilized 
world has been ever since anxious to gain satis- 
factory information and for whom the widespread 
popular interest has shown itself in successive ex- 
peditions to the inhospitable regions in which 


they perished. 


While denominational division lines are gradu- 
ally fading, and dogmatism is growing less confi- 
dent and self-assertive, spiritual faith grows 
broader and deeper. That these two tendencies 
both exist, no one can be so obtuse as to deny. 
Those who regard positive dogma and spiritual 
faith as either identical or indissolubly connected 
may find it difficult to reconcile the apparent in- 
consistency, but it wiil seem to be no inconsis- 
tency to those who regard charity and faith as 
divinely married. The Presbyterian Evangelical 
alliance in Philadelphia illustrates the fading out 
of denominational divisions. The change is grad- 
ual, but it is very great, between the epoch of one 
hundred years ago, when a Presbyterian Church 
in Scotland excommunicated a stone-mason for 
laying up the wall of an Episcopal Church, and 
that of the present era, when Dr. Hitchcock, be- 
fore a representative gathering of Presbyterians 
of all classes and from the whole world, advocates 
the restoration of the ‘‘Church Year” and a par- 
tial use of liturgical services. The deepening of 
spiritual life was as strikingly illustrated in the 
Unitarian Conference at Saratoga Springs, which 
in enthusiasm as well as in numbers surpassed 
all previous conferences. Nearly a thousand 
gathered in the morning prayer-meeting through- 
out the session—meetings full of freedom and of 
spiritual power; the burden of prayer and exhor- 
tation being the need of greater earnestness and 
zeal in the service of Christ and a new baptism of 
the Holy Spirit. This is the Trinitarianism of the 
New Testament. 


The cable reports that financial arrangements 
have finally been completed for the construction 
of the Canada Pacific Railway are confirmed by 
Sir John McDonald, the contract being taken 
jointly by London, French and New York houses. 
The parties will receive from the Canadian Gov- 
ernment a certain number of millions in cash or 
its equivalent, not backed, however, by any Eng- 
lish guarantee, and certain grants of land, in 
consideration of which they undertake to form 
@ company to construct and work the line. This 
looks as though Canada would have a Northern 
Pacific Railway before the United States does, 


THE SOLID SOUTH. 


F General Hancock is elected to the Presi- 
dency it will be by the vote of every South- 
ern State with the addition of narrow majori- 
ties in two or three of the Northern States. We 
do not here criticise the South for being solid; 
we do not criticise the methods by which this po- 
litical solidity has been obtained; we say nothing 
of the suspicious circumstance that in six years 
the Republican vote of Arkansas has been re- 
duced from 41,373 to 115; of Mississippi from 
82,175 to 1,168; of Alabama from 90,272 to noth- 
ing; we say nothing of the terrorism in Louisiana 
and the tissue paper ballots in South Carolina, 
and the frank avowals in the more outspoken 
organs of the South that the negro may vote so 
long as the white men count the votes. We sim- 
ply note the undisputed fact that if Gen. Hancock 
is elected at all it will be by the vote of a solid 
South. Iftwoor three Southern States should 
break from the alliance there would be no possi- 
bility of the triumph of the Democratic party. 
Nor do we discuss the question here as to the 
responsibility for the present sectional campaign. 


That responsibility is about equally divided be- | 


tween the two parties. If the Republican party 
had accepted President Hayes’s policy in good 
faith, and entered four years ago on the work of 
canvassing the South in local and congressional 
elections, there would be no solid South to-day. 
Ifthe Democratic party had accepted his policy 
in good faith and the South had responded to his 
generous confidence with equal generosity, there 
would be no solid South to-day. He gave both 
parties the opportunity to bury the dead contro- 
versy; that the corpse is still above ground is due 
about equally to the passionate pride of the party 
leaders on both sides. : 

However the solid South has been caused, who- 
ever is responsible for it, the fact remains that 
upon its solidity the success of the Democratic 
party depends; that the American voter is in ef- 
fect asked to hand over the control of the United 
States government to the States so recentlyin re- 
bellion against it. It is not strange that the in- 
dependent voter hesitates about complying with 
this request. 

We say that he is asked to hand over the control 
of the government to the South, and we say so 
advisedly. For it is of the essence of a represent- 
ative government that it should represent the 
voters who have elected and who stand behind 
the administration. Neither Gen. Garfield nor 
Gen. Hancock is invited to become a dictator. 
The business of the President is to execute the 
will and carry out in government the principles of 
the party which has chosen him. Gen. Hancock, 
if elected, cannot do otherwise than carry out a 
Southern policy; he would have no right to do 
otherwise. If the North chooses the President 
the North will determine the policy of the govern- 
ment; if the South chooses the President the 
South will have the same right to determine the 
policy of the government. The question, there- 
fore, for the Independent voter to consider is 
whether he is prepared to have the South control 
the government even for four years. 

In considering this question the intelligent in- 
dependent voter will lay aside at once all ground- 
less fears of a new rebellion, a re-establishment of 
slavery, the substitution of a system of peonage, 
or a general bankruptcy of the treasury by a pay- 
ment of a billion or so of dollars in Southern 
claims. He will not be frightened by a beating 
of the tom-tom. The Chinese method of warfare 
is quite in fashion with the political organs of 
both sides; it makes a great noise, and to a certain 
extent furnishes funny reading, but it makes no 
great number of voters. The danger from South- 
ern supremacy is less terrific but more real. 

‘*The Southern States,” says Senator Bayard in 
his New York speech, ‘‘are solid for local self- 
government in each State, uninterfered with by 
extraneous power.” This language is ambiguous, 
as are most political utterances, but it is easily 
interpreted by history. Mr. Lossing, the ablest 
living American historian, tells our readers in 
another column what was the significance of the 
famous Resolutions of 1798; and he shows how 


even Mr. Jefferson was unable to resist the press- 


ure of his own party and section in favor of a 
doctrine of State Rights, in which he was never, 
in his inmost convictions, a believer. We may 


believe with Gen. Hancock that ‘‘ when rebellion 
was crushed the heresy of secession in every form 
and in every incident went down forever;” but 
the question of National supremacy was evidently 
not set at rest forever. On the contrary, in 1856 
the Democratic party explicitly pledged itself to 
‘* uphold the principles laid down in the Kentucky 
and Virginia Resolutions of 1798;” and in 1880 it 
impliedly reasserted that pledge in the declara- 
tion: ‘‘ We pledge ourselves anew to the constitu- | 
tional doctrines and traditions of the Democratic 
party.” The most fundamental question that can 
address itself to the independent voter is this: 
Are we a Nation, or a mere congeries of States? 
Which is supreme—the State or the Nation ? 
Which in the last resort is to determine doubtful 
and disputed questions between the State and the 
U. 8S. Government—the State or the National 
courts? South Carolina will not repeat in this 
century her attempt to secede; but she does re- 
peat her claim to arrest U. 8. marshals attempting 
to enforce internal revenue laws, and to forbid 
U. 8. officials from protecting the ballot-box in | 
U. 8. elections. ; 

That the South will not repeat civil war may be 
taken for granted; but there is not the least 
reason to think that the South believes in the 
right of the Nation to exercise national sovereignty, 
to control the great railroad lines of travel, to 
protect the several States from the march of 
pestilence, to secure universal education for all its 
citizens, to maintain and protect a national bank- 
ing system, to secure the purity of national elec- | 
tions, to protect its officers in the discharge of 
their official duties against State interference, with 
or without forms of law, to guard every citizen, 
whatever his color or his condition, in every part 
of the country and from every form of oppression. 
On the contrary, Democratic resolutions, Demo- 
cratic speeches, Democratic newspapers and 
Democratic legislation all unite to deny, if not 
the organic integrity, at least the real supremacy of 
the Nation. Are they right? is a questicn that is 
fundamental. Till we have finally and forever 
estabiished that the Nation is a Nation, we cannot 
even consider what it may go forward to do and to 
be. This is the dividing of the ways this Fall; 
and the danger from a solid South is that not of 
secession or Southern claims, but theSlanger of a 
four years’ halt, perhaps a much longer one, in 
our march toward a national unity, a national 
sovereignty, a national supremacy, which are the 
essential conditions to national progress and 
greatness and to the firm establishment on this 
continent of government of the people, by the 
people and for the people. | 


TO SMALL INVESTORS. — 


OU have a little money laid up; say $500; 

you are questioning what to do with it. We 
do not propose to tell you; but we propose to give 
you general principles which may aid you in 
coming to a wise decision. 

You may do one of three things with it: you 
may hoard it; you may invest it; or you may 
speculate with it. You may put it in a strong box 
and put the strong box in your safe or in that of 
a Safe Deposit Company; in which case, at the 
end of twenty years, your $500 will not have 
gained a single dollar. It will be like the talent 
which the unprofitable servant wrapped in a nap- 
kin. You may buy five acres of land with it, and 
begin to cultivate them; in which case, if you 
buy wisely and cultivate skillfully and indus- 
triously, at the end of five years your five hundred 
dollars will have become a thousand. Or you 
may buy a thousand bushels of oats at fifty cents 
a bushel, in the expectation that oats are going 
to be higher next week, leave them at the mill or 
in the store—-house for a fortnight, and at the end 
of that time sell them to some one at sixty cents 
or forty cents a bushel; in which case you may > 
make or lose according as the market happens to 
rise or fall. In the first case you simply attempt 
to keep your money; in the second you attempt 
to set it to useful work; in the third case you 
simply use it to get money out of your neighbor’s 
pocket. To hoard money is simply to put it 
where you think it will be safe; to invest money 
is to put it where you think it will be useful; to 
speculate with money is simply to make a stake 
of it with a fellow gambler: the whole to be lost 
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or won on the turn of the dice or the shift of the 
market. 

Now, you ought to have a clear and definite 
understanding of what you want to do with your 
money; do you want to hoard it, to invest it, or 
to speculate with it? 

If you want to speculate with it we have no ad- 
vice to give you. The sooner you lose it the 
better; and it probably will not be long. An 
amateur gambler who attempts to beat a faro 
bank is cautious in comparison with an amateur 
speculator who imagines he can send his five hun- 
dred doilars to Wall Street and make it take five 
hundred more out from the pockets of men whose 
life is devoted to studying the market, and whose 
whole earnings are made by plucking amateur 
speculators. 

If you want to hoard it you had better not put 
it in an old stocking or a strong box. The safest 
way to keep it is to put it into a bank of deposit; 
for under our National Banking system depos- 
itors are reasonably secured even when the bank 
fails. The danger of loss from insolvency of 
the bank is less than danger of loss from burglars 
in the strong box. 

If you want to invest it you must recognize two 
- forms of investment. You may put it into your 

own business; that is, you may employ it your- 
self. This you do when you buy five acres of 
land which you begin to cultivate yourself. In 
such case the return is not only interest on the 
money, it is also wages for the labor. The most 
profitable investments are generally those that 
are thus combined with the investor’s own in- 
dustry. 

If, however, you do not wish to use the money 
yourself, but tolend it to some oneelse to use and 
pay you a reasonable interest for the use of it, 
doubtless the safest creditor is the United States 
Government. It has need for a great deal of 
money; it. borrows, but at a low rate of interest. 
When you buy a four per cent. bond you are lend- 
ing money to the people of the United States; 
their credit is pledged for its paymént, and its re- 
payment is just as secure as anything can be in 
this world. But the interestis low. United States 
bonds are now selling at a premium, so that you 
will not get quite four per cent. 

From this, the least remunerative but most se- 
cure investment, there is an endless variety; up to 
the mining stock that promises twelve or fifteen 
or twenty per cent. and may never pay anything, 
either principal or interest. As a rule the safety 
of an investment is in the reverse raiio of its 
promised profitableness. The United States 
promises four per cent., the savings banks five or 
six per cent., railroads seven, eight and ten per 
cent.; mines from ten per cent. upwards, What- 
ever, ie the present state of the country, offers to 
pay over six per cent, is hazardous; and whatever 
offers to pay over eight per cent. is extra- 
hazardous, 

You have a perfect right to hazard your money. 
It is sometimes very wise todo so. But you ought 
to do it with your eyes open. Yow cannot have a 
secure investment which is also a high interest 
paying investment. This is the rule; if there are 
any exceptions, they prove the rule. 

There are a great many enterprises in this coun- 
try which have a reasonable assurance of success; 
but there is risk inthem. The men that are will- 
ing to take the risk are fairly entitled to have 
the profit. There are other enterprises in this 
country which are established; there is no risk 
because there is no experiment. They have no 
need to pay a high rate of interest to get money, 
and of course they do not pay it. The men who 
invest their money in these enterprises have no 
right to expect payment for risk, for they take no 
risk, 

The advertising columns of such a paper as The 
Christian Union necessarily contain advertise- 
ments of various classes of securities; the secure, 
the hazardous, the extra-hazardous. Mere gam- 
bling ventures, which represent no honest industry, 
have no right to be represented there. But any 
honest enterprise has a right to ask for funds and 
to promise to those who share its risks a liberal 
proportion of its profits. To its sanguine founders 
there will often seem tobe no risk. Probably Jay 
Cooke & Co. had no conception of the risk in- 
volved in the Northern Pacific Railway enterprise. 
But if small investors will remember this simple 


principle, that all interest over six or seven per 
cent. is payment for risk, they may not save 
themselves from disappointment but they can at 
least save themselves from imagining that an ex- 
perimental venture which offers twenty per cent. 
is as secure a deposit for their little all as a 
a States bond which offers but four per 
cent. 


HINTS FOR WORK. 
N every community there are intelligent 
women, with considerable leisure at their 
command, who have a desire to be helpful, and 


‘in the same eommunity there is a class of young 


women who need intellectual stimulus and guid- 
ance. How shall the two be brought together, 
so that the supply shall meet the demand ? News- 
papers, magazines and public libraries all serve 
an admirable purpose in the intellectual life of 
the community, but they are not sufficient. What 
is needed is personal influence and power, and 
this is just the element which intelligent women 
are able tosupply. Almost every village, certain- 
ly every larger town, contains a number of recent 
graduates from high-schools and seminaries, who 
are not able, for onereason or another, to com- 
plete their school education by a full college 
course. Now, to girls of this class, a woman of 
tact and intelligence can render the greatest pos- 
sible service by helping them to preserve the 
habits of study they have already formed, to keep 
alive the intellectual interest and curiosity that 
have been awakened in them, and by giving them 
just that impulse which shall keep them drinking 
continually at the running streams of knowledge. 
The training of the best schools fails unless it em- 
phasizes the importance of continual and syste- 
matic study as the habit of a life-time, but it is 
just this which large numbers of bright and prom- 
ising graduates from the higher schools fail to 
carry away with them. They go home from their 
last term with a latent desire for fuller knowl- 
edge, but that desire is not strong enough to carry 
them through the interruptions home life brings 
to a regular course of study, and what they need 
is an impulse from without, and the guidance of 
some mature and trained mind. 

Any intelligent woman can find a noble work 
for herself by opening her doors to girls of this 
class, and providing in her home a kind of post- 
graduate course for them. No study and no 
teaching is so delightful as that which is full of 
the element of personality, in which teacher and 
scholars meet on a social basis and as friends mu- 
tually interested in the same work, in which the 
methods are entirely informal and conversational 
and the result the largest and freest discussion of 
the subject. An experiment of this kind need 
not be a heavy task on the teacher either in time 
or effort. A class may be formed which shall 
meet for an hour once or twice a week, taking 
any subject for study that has vital connection 
with life. 

Nothing could be more stimulating and inter- 
esting, for instance, than a study of the age of 
Pericles in Greek history, taking Curtius as a his- 
torical basis and reading in connection an ac- 
count of the Greek poets of that period in 
| ‘*Greek Poets,” and of the prose 
writers in Mahaffy’s ‘‘ History of Classical Greek 
Literature,” to which may be profitably added 
discussions on the Grecian art of the day, and 


chapters from some such books as Mahaffy’s. 


‘Social Life among the Greeks.” Half a dozen 
other historical epochs are quite as interesting 
and fruitful. That of Louis the Fourteenth, for 
instance, in French history; that of Elizabeth 
in English history, the richest and most fasci- 
nating epoch in the development of the Eng- 
lish race. No subject will be more enter- 
taining in itself or open up so many paths 
of private reading and study as English litera. 
ture. An excellent plan would be to take Stop- 
ford Brooke’s ‘‘ Primer of English literature” 
as a connecting thread of study, and with it asa 
guide 0 make the grand tour of English litera- 
ture, taking each great author in his turn and 
making such study of his life and work as would 
be within the power of an ordinarily intelligent 
person. Different authors may be assigned to 
different members of the class, who shall specially 
study up and give account of them, so that the 
principal facts of their lives, the special qualities 


of their work and the particular impulse which 
they imparted to their age may be made the pos- 
session of the whole class. Then there is the great 
field of art, which by the aid of the admirable 
text-books now being published may be intelli- 
gently and profitably traversed by those who have 
no opportunities for technical knowledge, but 
who desire to know art in its historical aspects, 
and to be able by knowledge of its historical de- 
velopment to understand the schools of the pres- 
ent day. 

These hints will suggest a multiplicity of topics 
that might with the utmost profit be studied in 
this way. Every woman who desires to make the 
experiment can easily settle the question of what 
subject sheshall take, by consulting her own cult- 
ure, her own tastes, and the needs of those whom 
she wishes to help. The special knowledge to be 
imparted is not of so much value as the habit of 
study, which is to be strengthened and made con- 
tinuous in the life oi the student. 


NOTES. 


The picture of the Presbyterian Council at Philadel- 
phia which The Christian Union gives its readers this 
week is from the hand of an admirable literary artist 
who has an exceptional power of characterization; 
Bishop Huntington continues his discussion of 
“* Eternal Life in Christ;” Mr. W. G. Holmes presents 
some very interesting facts about the “* Jews in Pales- 
tine;” Benson J. Lossing recalls ‘‘ The Resolutions of 
98’ and shows their connection with the doctrine of 
State rights; ‘‘ An Incident in the Life of Dr. Bush- 
nell” is very effectively told by the Rev. N. H. Eggles- 
ton; the story of “‘Summers in Huckleberry Cut” 
is a bit of real history under guise of a bit of idealistic 
fiction. The truth is really stranger than the fiction, 
but the anonymous contributor who made the his- 
tory hides both herself and her work in these sketches, 
which since they describe what has been done ought to 
serve as a hint of what can be done again by others; 
the tender verses by Emily Huntington Miller, ‘“‘In 
Sickness,” are in strong contrast of sentiment with 
Mr. Duffield’s striking lesson from the ‘“ Scarecrow 
and the Growing Corn.” The Lecture-Room Talk 
emphasizes the Christian duty of esteeming others 
better than ourselves, and in the Home will be found, 
besides other interesting matter, a charming article 
from the pen of Mr. Horace E. Scudder on the use of 
a library, and a second installment of the delightful 
child’s story by Susan Coolidge. 


The Springfield *‘ Republican ” gives, editorially, an 
account of the non-ordination of the Rey. George A. 
Gates in Littleton, N. H.,a graduate of Dartmouth 
in 1873, student for two years in Germany under 
Christlieb and Lotze, alicentiate of the Andover As- 
sociation and unanimously called to the pastorate at 
Littleton. According to the Springfield ‘ Republi-— 
can,’’ Mr. Gates was earnest in his aspirations for the 
mind, spirit and companionship of Christ and his 
desire io be Christ’s follower and disciple in 
building up the Kingdom of God among men. But 
while he was certain of future retribution and 
believed that some would be eternally lost, he could 
not dogmatize over so vast a subject; he was not cer- 
tain that any souls would be forever lost; and he could 
not give an affirmative answer to the question, Do 
you accept the Bible as final, ultimate, absolute au- | 
thority, let it take you wherever it will? Whereupon 
the Council refused to ordain and went home. We 
have learned to be distrustful of reports of ecclesias- 
tical proceedings in secular papers, but if this report 
is true the churches may find in it a suggestion of 
one of the reasons why the best, most thoughtful and 
most earnest young men in our colleges to-day so 
rarely go into the Christian ministry. They will not 
go where they can maintain independence only by 
isolation. 


It is good news that the subject of tenement houses 
is beginning to take hold of people in this city, and 
that among other prospects of immediate relief the 
Improved Dwelling Association intend to put up im- 
mediately three blocks of buildings at a cost of one 
hundred and eighty four thousand dollars, which will 
be complete in all their appointments and will em- 
body ail the latestimprovements. The buildings will 
accommodate 218 tenements, giving from two to four 
rooms each and providing comfortably for about one 
thousand people. There will be no dark rooms, and 
ventilation and cleanliness will be specially looked 
after. This isa good example for local — to 
follow. 


The Pittsburg ‘Christian Advocate”? and the 
‘‘ Presbyterian’? have picked up an itinerant report 
from an irresponsible “interviewer” purporting to 
give Mr. Beecher’s views on the atonement, and serve 
it up to their readers as *‘ Mr. Beecher’s latest.” Mr. 
Beecher has so recently declared in a carefully pre- 
pared statement his views on the atonement that to 
report as authentic a flying rumor that he said to some 
anonymous reporter, ‘“‘I must atone for myself,” is 
unpardonable. We send to both papers a copy of Mr- 
Beecher’sstatement. If their readers are interested 
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to know Mr. Beecher’s views on this or any other sub- 
jeet, it is presumable that they are interested to know 
the truth. 


A subscriber to The Christian Union, and one who 
is especially interested in the children and in devel- 
oping manhood and womanhood, authorizes us to 
offer a prize of twenty-five dollars for the best story 
for boys, to be entitled ‘‘Ready and Willing,’’ the 
manuscript to be sent us before the 15th of November; 
the editors of The Christian Union to be the final 
judge of the comparative merits of the manuscript 
submitted. The story may be as short as the writer 
pleases, but it should in no case exceed six columns 
of The Christian Union in length. 


The subject of education is attracting increasing 
and deepening interest in Continental Europe, and 
free, compulsory, gratuitous education is now the 
watchword of Continental Liberalism. The recent 
Congress of Education at Brussells expressed its faith 
in education as a panacea for social and political evils. 
A proposition before that congress, which if wisely 
carried out may be fruitful in good results, provided 
for the organization of an International Congress of 
teachers. 


The best way to rebuke the sacrilegious attempt to 
put a Passion Play on the boards of an American the. 
ater is for all who respect religion or desire to seea 
reformed drama to stay away from it. A religious 
representation of the Passion by peasants who are 
inspired in every act by a devout spirit gives no kind 
of sanction to a theatrical performance of the same 
by a set of professionals who have neither reverence 
for religion nor respect for their own act. 


James R. Osgood & Co., following a useful English 
fashion, have issued a map of the United States show- 
ing in different colors the relative strength of the po- 
litical parties in each congressional district. The 
uses of such a map are manifold, and campaign clubs 
especially will appreciate the information to be had 
by a glance of the eye. 


Is is gratifying to know that the Rev. Dr. Chapin, 
whose rapid and alarming illness has been widely re- 
ported, is now somewhat improved in health. Dr. 
Chapin’s splendid eloquence and his earnestness and 
open-heartedness have made him many friends in all 
denominations of Christians. 


Princeton College comes in for another gift of $100,- 
000 from Mr. Robert L. Stuart, of this city, and the 
Theological Seminary for a similar amount. In con- 
sequence of the last munificence Chicago loses the 
Rev. Francis L. Patton, who becomes a professor in 
the Seminary. 

We have received contributions as below for the 
relief of the sufferers by famine in Persia: 


The portrait of Dr. Adams in the last issue of the 
‘‘Tilustrated Christian Weekly”’ is a beautiful piece 
of work. 


THE PAN-PRESBYTERIAN COUNCIL, 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE second General Council of the Presbyterian 
A t churches of the world opened in Philadelphia on 
Wednesday, Sept. 22d, by a reception at the Academy 
of Fine Arts. The card of invitation said ‘ Full 
Dress,” but if any person kept the letter of the law 
he was a notable exception. The ladies broke it in a 
body, and the foreign delegates marched around in 
happy unconsciousness of demerit. It was an im- 
mense crush, and the arrangements for speaking were 
about as bad as possible. Perhaps no one could help 
that, but at all events a perspiring and very compact 
crowd had to stand in a penumbra of noise and talking 
and try to catch what went on in a kind of dumb show 
at the side of the room in full presence of West’s 
‘‘Christ Rejected,” and with ‘‘ Death on the Pale 
Horse,” and the ‘‘ Siege of Leyden” in horrible prox- 
imity. When one managed to work his way into hear- 
jing and seeing distance he found that the ceremony of 
greeting and being greeted was proceeding at a genial 
rate. White-headed, side-whiskered, Scotch-featured 
Principal Cairns, or brown-bearded, energetic Macin- 
tosh—with the accent on the last syllable, mark you !— 
would be replying to what Governor Hoyt or General 
McClellan endeavored to say. Presently a stir showed 
that the white turban of Narayan Sheshadri was at the 
front, but he provokingly kept his gray moustache and 
chocolate-colored visage turned away from the most 
of the audience, and hence his eloquence is unreport- 
able. 

The pleasantest part was the drifting around. No- 
body looked at the pictures or paused to consider the 
contortions of the mud-colored Centaurs and Lapiths 
in the center of the hall. It was altogether too inter- 
esting to see live foreigners; and yet the live foreign- 
ers were very modest folk, and melted into the common 
Presbyterianism very easily and undistinguishably. I 
should add to this the qualification ‘‘ until they began 
to speak.” The brogue of the delegates is a definite 


entity, and I heard American doctors of divinity de- 
bating whether it were the true pronunciation or no. 
For myself I strongly incline to the clear, forcible 
utterance of our own men. It penetrated further 
through the hall when papers were read or speeches 
delivered. And I noticed that, save for such excep- 
tions as Dr. Calderwood—who is as sharp cut as a 
crystal in his articulation—no one came within reach 
of Prof. Hitchcock yesterday or John DeWitt to-day. 

But I am forgetting the crowd at the Academy of 
Fine Arts. It was exchanged for a bigger crowd at 
the Academy of Music next morning. The delegates 
met at the Chambers Church, on Broad Street, and 
managed in a blundering fashion—being individual 
clergymen—to file around into the middle aisle of that 
same house under the supervision of Mr. Samuel C. 
Perkins. The law watched the gospel so well that it 
no doubt was satisfied with the procession. I observed 
a pleasant smile on its countenance, and I know as a 
fact that it affords delegatcs—2ud others—some capital 
lunches during the sessions. 

So everybody finally got into lie and the Academy 
was filled to the dome—the dome cing the perching 
place of The Christian Union for the :>ecial purpose of 
supervisin~ ine scene. The audi2:.:e was, of course, 
largely masculine, and when the great house came to 
order the stillness was remarkable. Dr. Paxton’s 
voice was heard to the remotest corner. He stood 
calm and almost cold before them. His delivery was 
easy and graceful, and he walked leisurely around his 
table as he spoke. But the sermon, alas! was memo- 
riter. It lacked on the one hand the magnetism set free 
by the read manuscript—read, I mean, as it ought 
to be read. And it had no opportune and swift 
bursts of eloquence which inspire and thrill an 
audience. The same criticism applies even more 
strongly to Dr. Breed’s subsequent address of welcome 
in Horticultural Hall. Yet Dr. Paxton’s sermon was 
truly noticeable for its conservative breadth and its 
safe progressiveness. At one time the applause broke 
out when he said that ‘‘ we could recognize the ordina- 
tion of the Episcopalian, the baptism of the Baptist, 
join heartily in the amen of the Methodists, and sing 
any psalmody which puts the crown upon the brow of 
Christ.”” George Junkin leaped to his feet and checked 
it sternly. ‘*‘ This was the house of God,” he said; 
but a lady at my right rather doubted it, and thought 
he did not attend its services on all occasions and was 
not, therefore, well informed. At times Dr. Paxton, 
who took the place of the late lamented Dr. Adams, 
was fully up to the best demands of the occasion, as 
when he enunciated those great principles of civil 
liberty for which he claimed Presbyterian parentage. 
He wanted no new creeds. They were to advance, he 
thought, not by altering the system, but by the unction 
and baptism of the Holy Ghost. 

Unfortunately for Dr. Breed, he was captured by the 
reporters and was in print when he spoke. Therefore 
when he gazed around on the seals and banners of the 
different parts of the denomination with which Dr. 
McCook has decorated the hall, he referred with a sad 
smile to the fact and made the best of it, like a man. 

As I looked over the audience before him I realized 
the catholic character of it. The dark face of Shesh- 
adri was paralleled by the dark face of Allen Wright, 
a full-blooded Choctaw, who is a real delegate, though 
the Hindoo is not. And here is Antonio Arrighi, of 
Italy, witha head like an Italian tenor and a pure and 
fine countenance—which all Italian tenors do not pos- 
sess. And here, too, is Prof. Hofmeyer, of the Cape 
of Good Hope, very French for a Hollander, and 
so quick and vivacious that he dashes into the 
jungle of an unknown English sentence and comes 
out in the true direction. And here is the Scotchman 
—like Graham of London—with his metaphysical face 
and curious intonations. And here are represented 
Bohemia and Moravia, France and Belgium, Switzer- 
land and Spain, to say nothing of Tasmania and Ceylon, 
or of Canada, Wales and Ireland. But somehow the 
features are much the same. The face is oneif the 
places are many. And as arule these men are most 
intensely in earnest, There is not one particle of dil- 
lettanteism in the Council. Every man in it has too 
much to do for God to be a dandy—and it is a hopeful 


sign. 

Dieattesty this was felt in the opening paper by Pro- 
fessor R. D. Hitchcock. It was virile in both thought 
and expression. And voice and action corresponded 
with the same idea. The speaker’s attitude and ges- 
ture were both aggressive. The sentences bit like a 
sword-edge. Listen to one or two which I picked up 
as he flung them out tous: ‘ Let us allow the Lord,” 
he said, ‘‘as many helpers as possible. He has none 
to spare!” Of Judaism .he said, ‘‘It evolved the 
toughest nationality which Rome conquered in her 
march around the Mediterranean.” But the intelligent 
reporter of the Philadelphia ‘‘ Times” got after these 
brilliant sentences and this is what he made of two 
which he brought from long distances and spiked to- 


gether thus with « rash hand: 


“*In spite of all we may do and say, the favorite Apostle 
among Our members to-day is John, the leaning disciple. 
The sign isin the sky, and it is the same old passionate sign 
of the Cross.”’ 

What the professor really did say was, “‘ Still, after 
nineteen hundred years we beckon, as Peter did, to 
the disciple we see leaning upon the Saviour’s bosom.” 
And again, ‘“‘ The sign of power in our sky is still the 
same old passion sign of the cross.” It is a pity that 
this appreciative gentleman should not be promoted to 
ecclesiastical specialties connected with his vocation. 

Dr. Hitchcock fell among the Philistines just as I 
thought he rather wished to fall. -He considered that 
the Presbyterian form of service was chargeable with 
‘*‘baldness” and it produced a debate next morning. 
Dr. Hutton, of Paisley, a heavy-set man who spoke © 
vehemently and rose and fell, on his heels and on Dr. 
Hitchcock, paid his respects to him. He was polite 
enough but not well-pleased. His must have been one 
of the faces that twisted ominously the evening before, 
and his round-armed style of gesture made a strong 
resemblance between himself and a cricketer trying 
to bowl his adversary out. And after him Dr. Bruce, 
of Glasgow, gave a thin voice in the same direction. 
And then Dr. Breed shot Achilles in his vulnerable heel : 
‘¢ Some old heathen,” he declared, “ said of Paul that 
he was a bald-headed Galilean, and others will have it 
that his worship is as bald as his head.” When the 
laughter got through he suggested that he had heard 
once in a grand cathedral, ‘‘ sixty-five minutes of 
prayer-reading and fifteen minutes of what no Presby- 
terian would think of calling asermon! Is that,” he 
scathingly demanded, ‘‘the antidote for this sort of 
baldness?” 

This gathering is a very genial and hearty one. Just 
now, as I write, it is giving Dr. Graham, of London, 
three times three, in hand-clapping, for a capital, 
earnest, humorous speech about home religion, which 
even the gavel did not utterly stop. He had begun on 
‘*just two stories,” and had to finish abruptly. ‘I 
assure you they were good stories,” he said, regretful- 
ly, and down he went, and down came the audience 
thundering with applause and laughter after him. Dr. 
Blaikie, of Edinburgh, who now follows him, is a big, 
burly man, with a powerless, squeaking voice, gray, 
with side and throat whiskers and awkward manners. 
He reads closely from his manuscript, which he holds 
clutched in both hands. His language, I am bound to 
say, however, makes full amends. At times his sen- 
tences are exceedingly terse and ringing. 

Aside from Dr. Hitchcock’s paper on ‘‘ The Ceremo- 
nial, Moral and Emotional in Christian Life and Wor- 
ship,’”’ one of the best things thus far has been Princi- 
pal Grant’s essay on ‘‘ Religion in Secular Affairs.” 
He is a Canadian with a strong American bias. The 
paper, though, was more rhetorical than effective. 
Parts of it—especially when he pleaded for the en- 
trance of religion into our daily life and its loving 
imitation of the methods of Christ—were very fine. 
It was variable, though, and had not the sustained 
flight of either Hitchcock or of John De Witt’s admi- 
rable paper on the ‘‘ Worship of the Reformed Church” 
to-day. Dr. De Witt is the successor of Dr. Boardman 
here in Philadelphia. He attempted a difficult subject 
for a man of less than forty years of age in the pres- 
ence of white-haired heroes like Rainy and Schaff; 
and he sharply and almost harshly differentiated the 
worship of God from the approval of or necessity for 
any service rendered by the fine arts. It seemed as 
though he were about to trample them down in true 
Puritan fashion, but he disengaged them and dissected 
their adherences away from religion until at last he 
was able to praise and cultivate them in their true 
relation, while Christianity stood forth free from the 
crutches of any ritual or any support except the truth 
as itis in Jesus. Probably a great many of us would 
debate the paper with keea and severe criticism; but. 
its power was conceded, and the applause it received 
was genuine and large. His final sentence covered the 
pith of his purpose: ‘‘ Artistic worship has ever been 
poisonous honey to Christians still sick and weak with 
sin.” 

One feels glad now that the Council decided at its 
opening session not to spilt up into sections but to 
keep together and to cut out what it could not hear. 
The result is an absence of nervousness and a happy 
and easy tone throughout the assemblage. There are 
so many American notabilities here—especially from 
the Presbyterian Church North—that I find I must 
simply tell a story and end for this present. And here 
is the story: The Rey. Robert Watts, of Belfast, a 
small and energetic man who followed Dr. Humphreys 
on the Inspiration of Scripture to-day, is a former 
Philadelphian. He was, twenty pears since, the pastor 
of the Westminster Church here. He also threw any 
number of verbal missiles at Mr. Barnes. But 
Albert Barnes serenely went on his way and gave him 
no such prominence as he wished and Mr. Watts went 
—to Belfast. I guess it was better so. I heard him 
more patiently because of it. 
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IN SICKNESS. 
By Emity HUNTINGTON MILLER. 
ING to me, tender voice; for when I sleep 
My soul goes drifting o’er a shadowy deep 
Whose ghostly islands, in its tides set low, 
Sink and dissolve like snow. 


No friendly ships on cheerful errands haste 

To bear me company across that waste, 

But through the cold grey hollows of the deep 
My lonely course I keep. 


Somewhere beyond, I think, lies blessed land, 
But, tired and bruised, I cannot reach the strand ; 
A tossing boat, whose sailor lieth pale, 
Wrapped in his useless sail. 
From those chill shades this pleasant world of ours, 
With winds, and stars, and broidery of flowers, 
With pomp of summer noons, and morns of May, 
Seems dim and far away. 


Sing to me, tender voice, that as I go’ 

The music of thy song may follow slo-v ; 

A silver cord to moor me to thy shore, 
Lest I come back no more. 


THOUGHTS FOR SILENT HOURS. 
ETERNAL LIFE IN CHRIST. 
By THE Rt. Rev. FREDERIC D. Huntinearon, D. D. 
II. 

ROM the beginning there was a conflict. Named 
abstractly, the contending parties are good and 
evil, or right and wrong, or righteousness and sin. The 
ethnic mythologies, not content with abstractions, use 
concrete names, impersonations, as Ormuzd and 
Ahriman, or some other duality, and get entangled in 
some sort of Manicheism. It is almost as bad if we 
Christians conceive of these opposites—good and evil 
—as realentities. They are simply qualities of things 
or persons. Still, language must always deal more 
or less in personifications or cease to be a vehicle of 
expression, and the language of Scripture is no excep- 
tion. Scripture employs another pair of words, known 
also. in the non-Christian Oriental philosophies and 
cosmogonies, to express and figure forth the same 
great antagonism: life and death. Both terms are ap- 
plicable to the moral no less than to the physical 
nature. As phenomena of the outward or material 
world they are most significant images of spiritual con- 
ditions and facts. There may be some occult connec- 
tion deeper than this. Probably there is. In some 
cases we see that good is not only a law or principle 
of life, and evil a law or principle of death, but that 
each actually produces after its kind; good being by its 
nature creative and preservative, evil being destructive 
and dissolvent. It is enough for the present to recog- 
nize the fact that what makes for life is good, and what 
makes for death is evil. God is love, and love is life. 
- In the incarnation Christ is a life-giver. Lazarus and 
_ the daughter of Jairus are symbols of the whole media- 

torial ministry. ‘‘ He that hath the Son hath life.” 


An important qualification, however, must be kept. 


in mind; and because it is nut kept in mind the whole 
subjectis plunged into a confusion from which it some- 
times seems well-nigh impossible that it should ever 
be delivered. The two terms are used in two different 
senses, without explanation or without any definite in- 
dication which the intended sense is. It requires dis- 
crimination and an intelligent attention to the drift of 
the thought to tell whether by ‘‘ life” the life of the 
body is meant, or the life of the spirit. A bad man 
lives; he has a kind of life. In one sense he is dead 
all his days; in another sense there comes an hour 
when he dies. The good die, too, and no shadow of 
death or touch of decay falls on their glorious, beauti- 
ful, immortal life. No doubt this double meaning is 
due to the mysterious connection between the two 
parts of man which we have alluded to, the physical 
and the moral, but it has its inconveniences, and it must 
be constantly remembered if we expect to understand 
the New Testament. 

There is a profounder meaning than the one 
commonly observed in the couplet : 

** It is not all of life to live, 
Nor all of death to die.”’ 

Beyond this ambiguity of sense, however, there is 
another difficulty. It is not to be denied that the 
limit of man’s physical life is represented in Script- 
ural phraseology as having a remarkable connection 
with the beginning of the heavenly life. It is when 
the body dies that-the state of immortality is supposed 
to begin. The present and the future are set into 
shafp contrast with one another. Good people “ go 
to heaven when they die.” Life in the body of flesh 
and the life of blessedness are thought to naturally 
exclude each other. Is this actually the teaching of 
the Word of God? We believe it is not, no matter 
how many have believed that itis. A thorough study 


of that Word will discover there another doctrine. No 
doubt it is natural for the Bible, which is the Book of 
humanity as well as the Book of God, just as it is nat- 
ural for us mortal men, to make much of the circum- 
stance of death. In many ways it is an extraordinary 
occurrence, and its effect on our relations, interests, 
occupations, sources of enjoyment and suffering, is 
extraordinary. It is almost as difficult to escape 
speaking of death as the end of life, orof heaven as 
lying beyond it, as to escape speaking of the sun as 
rising and setting. We —— to talk of things as | 
they look. Reflection corrects the fallacy. There are 
whole passages in the teachings of Christ and the 
Apostles where this popular accommodation is dropped 
and left entirely out of view, language is used literally 
and not figuratively, and we are lifted to a higher 
plane both of speech and thought. To have the life of 
Christ is to live eternally. To be without him is to be 
dead. ‘* He that eateth me shall live by me.” Believe 
and live; disbelieve, and bring forth the fruits of dis- 
belief, andyoudie. ‘‘ Whosoever liveth and believeth 
in me shall never die.”” He that doeth the deeds of 
the flesh shall die. ‘‘ Ye are dead intrespasses and 
sins.” Weneed not multiply texts. This is, on the 
whole, the prevailing representation, and it is the more 
literal one. It is the other that is tropical. It may 
be said further, by way of explanation, that in this 
spiritual life, or life of union with the Lord, there are 
degrees; that in the limitations of the present life it 
is never quite perfect and is often far from perfect; 
that the flesh ‘‘ weigheth down” the noblest and purest 
spirit, tempting it, disturbing it, hindering it, in some 
measure enslaving it: and, hence, that so signal and 
joyful is the transition of a Christian believer out of 
the trials and trammels of mortality that it becomes 
rational, if not inevitable, to speak of the true and 
glorious and immortal existence as beginning only 
when this period ofexistence closes, the chains fall off, 
the solicitations of appetite cease, the grave receives its 
trust, and there is a change of worlds. Different per- 
sons of different temperaments, experiences, fortunes, 
will put unlike degrees of emphasis on that transition: 
There is an awfulness about it to almost all of us. 
Such a shifting of the scenery is tremendous, and the 
thought of it hushes all our ordinary words into rev- 
erential silence. But, for imagining that at that 
august hour the spirit is re-made, immortality starts, 
Eternal Life begins, the Revelation of Glad Tidings 
gives no warrant. The disciple when he dies is in 
Christ and Christ is in him, and so, as he passes across 
the stream, whatever it may be, Christ is with him 
still, and it is death that dies. Christ’s personal 
resurrection is a visible demonstration of this miracu- 
lous and momentous verity. The conflict ends in a 
victory. The perfectly righteous One, Son of God 
and Son of man, makes visible, externalizes, on the 
morning of the third day, a fact of immortalization and 
eternization which was inwardly accomplished when 
the soul was regenerated by repentance and faith, by 
water and the Holy Ghost. Moreover, the death-king- 
dom is defeated. The enormous organic combination 
of evil in the world is broken, has its death-blow, and 
a visible bound is set to all its tragic and terrific mis- 
chief. Whosoever will may turn, come, live, and live 
forever. So Christ ‘‘hath abolished death.” 

We recur now to the negative side of this one 
triumph of all time, which, as we have said, must not 
be separated from the positive. Taken separately the 
death and rising of Jesus are as unlike as any two 
things or emotions can be. Calvary and the garden, 
savage executioners and white-robed angels, a cry of 
agony and salutations of peaceful joy, the face that 
hung on the cross marred, distorted and clotted with 
blood and the face that issued from the sepulcher radi- 
ant with celestial benedictions, the blackness of dark- 
ness and morning light! Neither scene suggests the 
other, nor has anything in common with the other. 
At the crucifixion, where the women go afar off, every 
object is an article of distress—nails, thongs, the 
transverse wood, brutal soldiers; and over all broods 
the terror of the sudden mid-day night. These are 
not signs of any glorious work accomplished, any con- 


quest gained, and peace descending on the world. 


Nevertheless, just then and just there the work of 
singular and solitary glory was wrought, and the 
most gracious of all salvations of which the sick and 
weary heart of our race ever dreamed was obtained. 
The new heavens and the new earth were fashioning 
under that appalling shadow. Because when the bond- 
age of sin was broken, the everlasting building of God, 
the Christian life of the church, emerged. The life of 
love which rose out of the grave and set open a sinless 
heaven to all believers was the same life and the same 
love that, by an unutterable pain, could make a suffi- 
cient sacrifice for the world. Whoso believeth in that 
love, and liveth in that life, shall never die. 

Turn to the other of the two scenes. The same 
identity of saving power in the Saviour dying and the 
Saviour rising is witnessed there. When the women 
and their friends came that morning to anoint the 


sacred body, and saw the place deserted, there was 
nothing to betoken a redemption by suffering, no em- 
blem of an atonement, no allusion to the prophetic 


altars which for four thousand years had been educat- * 


ing the religious mind of man in the idea that with- 
out the shedding of blood there is no remission of sins, 
without death no life. It was a garden. There was 
a sepulcher, but it was empty. The sunlight streamed 
into it. Hopes sweeter than the spices in their hands 
were springing in the watchers’ hearts. The flowers 
about their feet were not more unlike the spikes of the 
‘‘accursed tree” than were all their Easter-thoughts © 
to the weeping and wailing of these daughters of Jert- 
salem the third day before. And yet none the less 
was the Gospel of the resurrection the same gospel 
with that of the agony. How was it the same? 

We are never happy, with any strong or satisfying 
joy, a living joy, till the element of evil has gone 
out: and it goes out of any breast only by the disci- 
pline of grief, by suffering, bya cross. There is always 
something in us that has to be fought against, denied, 
put -down, hurt, crucified and killed, before we are 
ready to live righteously, sweetly, wisely. We al- 
have, in this way, to die before we live. No grand 
characters are built up without some battling with an 
inward foe. Penitence, if it is sincere, is the first 
movement of the life of God in the soul; but penitence 
is painful, the hard dying of the old bad life. 
you say, out of your shamed inmost soul, ‘‘God be 
merciful to me a sinner,” it is a sad strain, to be sure, 
but itis the first note In a music which swells gradu- 
ally into the anthem of an endless thanksgiving. 
While the Lord wis dying, we are told, dead persons 
came out of their graves. So expiration and inspira- 
tion went on together; the whole spiritual universe 
was stirred to new movements by the two-fold trans- 
action prepared ‘‘from the beginning of the world,” 
the center of all history, and immortality was brought 
to light. 

This leads on to other interesting openings of 
Scripture truth. It helps us to understand why 
the Apostles preached and wrote as they did, having 
for their theme half the time the resurrection and 
half the time the cross. At first, we might almost 
suspect there were two centers to their system. 
And so, in fact, they have been historically treated: 
for two distinct soteriologies have fancied themselves 
justified in the record—one centering in the idea of 
expiation, the other in the idea of a holy life; the two 
tendencies foreshadowed in St. Paul and the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, on the one hand, and in St. John and 
St. James, on the other. But, looking again, we see 
that the two trunks of the tree meet in one root. 
If it was the cross they preached, it was ‘‘ Christ and 
the cross;” if it was the resurrection, it was ‘‘ Jesus 
and the resurrection.” In either case it was the liv- 
ing and life-giving Mediator. His personal presence 
is the perpetual, never-setting Easter sun. When the 
first preachers made converts, it was not to a dogma, 
a theory, or an idea, at all, or to a mere rule of con- 
duct. It was to a Person in whom we live. By 
him we have access to the Father. By him, no less, 
we do the works and bring forth the fruits of the 
Spirit. €an we wonder that those prophets of the 
Pentecost kept inseparably united in their message 
the Great Passover and the Re-appearance, saying, 
‘¢ Jesus that died; yea, rather, that is risen again!” 

It follows that we are not, if we would be en- 
lightened and comprehensive interpreters, to restrict 
our notions of immortality to a sense of mere dura- 
tion, or of futurity. Athanasia is deathlessness. Death, 
evangelically, is sin in its last spiritualoutcome. Life 
is the state of a soul when goodness prospers and 
prevails, unhurt, unsubdued, by any prince or slave of 
iniquity. The hinges on the graveyard gates are not 
rusted, or the laws of disease and decay reversed. 
Saints expire and are buried. But take away from 
death all fear and sense of loss, all thought of sun- 
dered friendships, of the cessation of conscious being, 
of the mournful accompaniments, and it is no more 
what men mean by death. Itis an embarkation for 
a land we have not seen, but of which we are well 
assured, and have heard much, and from which the 
best of all the friends we have has come, like the 
Dayspring from on high, to visit us. We know not 
what we shall be; but we know that we shall be like 
him, for we shall see him as he is. ‘‘To live is 
Christ, and to die isgain.” The graveis left; but it is 
transfigured. 

By what power, or in what manner? Was it by 
any attack upon it from without? Was it by medicine, 
chemistry, tonics, regimen? Was it by any stroke of 
literal destruction delivered by a miraculous arm? By 
some such putting forth of marvelous energy he re- 
stored the breath and pulse at Bethany. But not so 
will any mother, or brother, or child, or friend of ours 
live again. No. Itis all from within. A new spirit- 
ual creation is called up in the soul itself. Ihe 
Word made flesh communicates himself to it, and, 
lo! it is incorruptible. Immortality is ‘‘ brought to 
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light ” not on sky, or sea, or shore, but through those 
gates of the East which open from within outward. 
Immortality is not originatedintime. Things are not 
created when they are ‘‘ brought to light;” they were 
before. Nor is immortality discovered as an item 
of knowledge—as a chemist finds a new alkali, or the 
zodlogist sets a new specimen iu his cabinet. Ob- 
serve that it was just when Martha was taking this 
superficial and external view of the matter—‘ I know 
that he shall rise again at the last day ”—that Christ 
illuminates her mind with the grander truth and com- 
forts her heart with the tenderer consolation—‘‘ I am 
the Resurrection and the Life.”’ ‘‘ Because I live ”—not 
without but within you—‘“‘ ye shall live also.” ‘dn 
Christ”’—not merely after Christ, or like Christ, or 
by the objective operation of his will—but in Christ 
‘¢ shall all be made alive.” 

There are considerations remaining to be presented 
in a third and final paper. 


THE JEWS IN PALESTINE. 
By W. G. HOLMEs. 


T is a noticeable fact that a great increase has 
taken place within a few years in the number of 
resident Jews in the city of Jerusalem. Within a quar- 
ter of a century the Jewish population has doubled, 
and during the past ten years probably five thousand 
have immigrated there, chiefly from Spain and from 
Poland. In the estimation of intelligent residents, 
there are now fifteen thousand Jews in the Holy City 
and in its immediate suburbs. What has drawn them 
there it may not be easy to determine. Some of the 
older ones declare their desire to die in Jerusalem, and 
to be buried near its walls. Their service on Friday 
afternoon at the Jews’ Wailing Place, alongside of 
what is believed to be a portion of the old wall sup- 
porting the platform upon which the Temple was built, 
is an impressive one to every thoughtful Christian ob- 
server who has not a preconceived idea that it is a 


show. 
The ‘‘ Jewish Quarter,” lying within the walls at the 


northern end of the Tyropean valley, and near to the 
old Temple area,is filthy in the extreme, and every 
visitor seeks to escape from its limits as quickly as 
possible; for, uncleanly as many of the streets are, in 
this district the atmosphere is noxious. In some other 
portions of the city there can be found Jewish fami- 
lies in dwellings more attractive, and in streets less 
repulsive. The new houses erected within a few years 
under the patronage of the society of which Sir 
Moses Montefiore, of London, is the chairman, are 
built of the limestone of the region, and are attractive 
in their cleanliness. With satisfactory arrangements 
for drainage and for water supply they make com- 
fortable homes. They are situated near to the city, on 
the roads Jeading to Damuscus, to Jaffa, and to Beth- 
lehem. If the movement should continue further pro- 
vision would be needed for dwellings, as there are now 
but very few vacant tenements. 

The Turkish government makes no careful lion 
for a census, butit is probable that the proportion of 
Jews in the entire population of Jerusalem is about 
two-fifths. These people congregate in cities or in 
the larger towns in Palestine as well as in Europe 
and America. None are found in the smaller villages. 


. In Hebron is found a small colony. In Bethlehem 


there are probably none but temporary residents. In 
Nazareth there is only a single Jew, and he is a car- 
penter named Joseph. In Hafed, the ‘city set on a 
hill,” northwest of the Sea of Galilee, there are many, 
and here can be seen a wire surrounding their portion 
of the town, as an imaginary wall, to determine the 
limits of a Sabbath day’s journey. In Damascus there 
are about five thousand Jews, and in Beirut nearly as 
many more, but these cities are outside ofthe limits of 
Palestine. It is reasonably probable that the whole 
number of Jews in the Holy Land does not reach 
twenty thousand, which is not quite one-tenth part of 
the entire population. 

In Jerusalem there are at the present time about 
four hundred Jews, adult males, who belong to the 
ancient sect of the Pharisees, and are often seen walk- 
ing the streets carrying a volume, presumably a por- 
tion of the Talmud, with phylacteries on their arms 
and foreheads. About one thousand more belong to 
their families, constituting about one-tenth of the Jew- 
ish population. Many Jews have adopted the Chris- 


_tian faith, and about ninety of them are communicants 


in the English Church under the charge of Bishop Bar- 
clay, the successor of Bishop Gobat. 

The Montefiore Society has erected a substantial 
stone building in the city uear the northern wall for a 
school for Jewish boys. Near Jaffa there is an agri- 
cultural school for the same, where the pupils are 
taught to work upon the ample farm grounds on the 
western side of the Plain of Sharon, and are drilled in 
various kinds of work, such as blacksmiths, carpenters, 
shoemakers, etc. In the British schools for boys and 
in the Rev, Mr. Schneller’s Orphanage are a few Jew- 
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ish boys, who are receiving an education in practical 
science and in the various trades. 

It is not a cheerful sight to see so many of these peo- 
ple listlessly idle in the streets, seemingly without a 
care for employment. They are quickly distinguished 
by their long, loose coats with a band of fur at the 
edges, and by the same around the rim of thefr hats, 
even if their facial characteristics were not readily de- 
termined. The great mass of them are subjects of 
charity. It‘'is an undisputed fact that about eight 
thousand pounds sterling. £8,000) per month, or more 
than four hundred and sixty thousand dollars ($460,- 
000) per annum are received in Jerusalem from Lon- 
don, and distributed by the rabbis among this unem- 
ployed population. It is a matter of the simplest ob- 
servation that there is no work for these people in 
Jerusalem. There is very litttle for any one to do in 
such eastern cities, where the wants are sofew. The 
shop-keeping and the olive-wood manufacture, with 
the small amount of building, are absorbed by the more 
active Latin or Greek Christians, while a little ped- 
r little petty jobbing, and alittle money chang- 
ing, if they have asmall store of wealth therefor, is all 
that is left for the poor Jews. It is a well-known fact 
that the Jews are not an agricultural people, and to 
become farmers and to till the soil is wholly unnatural 
to them. Besides, the amount of real tillage land 
around Jerusalem is very small. A portion of the 
hillsides, the Plain of Rephaim and some acres north 
and west of the city can be cultivated, and are so now; 
in a poor way, itis true. The Jew has not the neces- 
sary ambition to clear these flelds from their innumer- 
able stones in order to secure bread. He prefers to 
depend upon the charitable support of his European 
and American countrymen. Were they disposed to 
work, the beautiful plains of Sharon, of the Philistines, 
and of Esdraelon, and the wonderfully fertile valley of 
the Jordan, are open to them. But there must be a 
eeopmmplete revolution in their natures before the resto- 
ration of these fertile lands will be accomplished by 
the Jews who are returning to the Holy Land. 

At Jaffa, and at Haifa, a port of the Mediterranean 
about fifty miles farther north, are agricultural colo- 
nies of Germans. The one at Jaffa is the most numer- 
ous, and succeeded the unfortunate American colony, 
the remnant of which was brought away by the 
United States Government about twelve years ago. 
They have thrifty orange groves and gardens, and 
have established wagon communication between 
Jaffa and Jerusalem, and between the latter city and 
Bethlehem. The few Germans who are in Jerusalem 
work in connection with their brethren of the Jaffa 
colony, and as artisans, but are not cultivators of 
the soil. Until there is a favorable changein the 
government little progress can be made by these new- 
comers. 


° THE RESOLUTIONS OF ’98. 


By Benson J. LOSSING. 


HE advocates of the doctrine of State sovereignty 

or State supremacy point with pride but not al- 

ways with wisdom to the famous ‘‘ Resolutions of ’98” 

as the fundamental political creed of their class, yet 

these resolutions are now seldom mentioned by name. 

What were the ‘‘ Resolutions of ’98,’’ and what was 
the cause of their construction? Let us see. 

In the closing years of the last century American 
politics presented two strong, opposing parties, called 
respectively Federalists and Republicans, or Demo- 
crats, as the latter were sometimes named. Alexander 
Hamilton was the leader of the Federalists, and Thomas 
Jefferson was the leader of the Republicans. Jefferson 
was then Vice-President of the United States, and an 
aspirant for the presidential chair. 

The unwise and unpopular Alien and Sedition laws 
enacted and enforced by the Federalists had given the 
Republican party an efficient weapon in its warfare 
upon its opponents, and it was wielded with mighty 
energy. Mr. Jefferson employed it with effect; and 
less cautious and patriotic politicians cited these ob- 
noxious laws as sufficient justification for rebellion 
against the National government. Such was an impor- 
tant phase in the political situation in 1798. 

On a bright day in October two brothers of the N ich- 
olas family of ‘Virginia were in earnest consultation 
with Mr. Jefferson in his library at Monticello on the 
topic of national politics. They had been in Pviladel- 
phia at the close of the session of Congress in July 
previously, and they assured Mr. Jefferson that leading 
Virginia Republicans in Congress, finding themselves 
in a hopeless minority in that body, had resolved to 
secede from the National Legislature and take a stand 
against the administration in their State legislature. 
They had determined to place themselves firmly upon 
the doctrine of “‘State Rights” (meaning State suprem- 
acy) and advise the State legislatures to defy the Alien 
and Sedition laws and other obnoxious acts of Con- 
gress. 

At this conference a plan of operations was agreed 


upon, and Wilson C. Nicholas, one of the brothers, and 
then a leading politician in Kentucky, urged Mr. Jeffer- 


son to draw up resolutions in accordance with their 


plan. This request embarrassed Mr. Jefferson for a 
moment, for cnly five months before he had rebuked 
John Taylor, of Caroline, one of the earliest advocates 
of secession and disunion, for making a similar propo- 
sition. Mr. Jefferson wrote to Mr. Taylor: 

“Tf, in a temporary superiority of the one party, the other 
is to resort to a scission of the Union, no federal government 
can ever exist. If to rid ourselves of the present rule of 
Massachuégetts and Connecticut we break the Union, will the 
evil stop there? Suppose the New England States alone cut 
off, will our nature be changed? Are wenot men still to the 
south of that, and with aljl the passions of men? Immedi- 
ately we shall see a Pennsylvanian and a Virginian party 
arise in the residuary confederacy, and the public mind will 
be distracted with the same party spirit. What a game, too, 
will the one party have in their hands by eternally threaten- 
ing the other that unless they do so and so they will join their 
northern neighbors! If we reduce our Union to Virginia 
and North Carolina, immediately the conflict will be estab- 
lished between the representatives of these two States, and 
they will end by breaking into their simple units. . 
Better keep together as we are, haul off from Europe as soon 
as we can, and from all attachment to any portion of it.’’ 


This was sound argument from the leader of the 
Republican party in 1798 against the doctrine of State 
supremacy and the expediency of secession for all 
time. How could Mr. Jefferson now coalesce with 
John Taylor and his followers in a disunion scheme? 
But Mr. Jefferson was human. He was an aspirant 
for the office of President of the United States. The 
continued supremacy of the Federal party was a~bar 
to his own political advancement and the supremacy 
of the great party of which he was an acknowledged 
leader. When Cromwell’s Latin Secretary (John Mil- 
ton) was warned that his incessant writing day and 
night against Salmasius, the defender of Charles the 
First, would cause his weak eyes to be blinded, the 
patriotic poet replied: ‘‘But Salmasius must be an- 
swered.” He wrote on and lost his eyesight. Mr. 
Jefferson, warned by his reason and conscience that he 
would be quickly charged with inconsistency, if not 
a worse fault, if he yielded to the persuasions of his 
friends, said, in effect, ‘‘ But the Federal party must 
be defeated,” and he consented to draft the resolutions 
on the condition that their authorship should be kept 
a profound secret. While the brothers were absent at 
Charlottesville, two miles distant, for a few hours, Mr. 
Jefferson wrote the famous ‘Resolutions of ’98.” 
They were nine in number, the leading features of 
which may be summed up as follows: 

The Constitution of the United States is a compact 
between the several States as States, each sovereign 
State being an integral party to that compact ; that, 
as in other compacts between equal sovereigns who 
have no common judge, each party has the right to 
interpret the compact for itself, and is bound by no 
interpretation but its own; that the national govern- 
ment has no final right, in any of its branches, to in- 
terpret the extent of its own powers; that these pow- 
ers are limited within certain prescribed bounds, and 
that all acts of Congress not considered by State 
courts as warranted by its powers may properly be 
nullified by a State within its own boundaries. 

Never was the anti-national doctrine of independent 
State sovereignty and the ‘‘ reserved rights” of nullifi- 
cation more broadly asserted than in these resolutions. 
The assumption in the first resolution that ‘‘ the sev- 
eral States composing the United States of America 
are not united on the principle of unlimited submission 
to their general government,” but that they constitute 
a general government by ‘‘ compact entered into by the 
several States as States,’ was in direct conflict with 
the official history of the National Constitution and 
the arguments of Patrick Henry, George Mason and 
others who opposed the ratification of that instrument 
in the Virginia Convention. They opposed it because 
in its preamble the expression, ‘‘ We, the people,” in- 
stead of ‘‘ We, the States,” implied consolidation and 
full subordination of the State governments. 

It was agreed that these resolutions should be first 
introduced into and adopted by the legislature of 
Kentucky, the daughter of Virginia, to be fol- 
lowed by their adoption by the Virginia legisla- 
ture. This method was chosen to avoid a logical 
suspicion that they were the product of Mr. Jefferson’s 
brain, which their appearance first in the legislature 
of his own State would naturally create. They were 


‘carried to Kentucky by Wilson C. Nicholas, and intro- 


duced into the legislature of that State. The first 
seven resolutions were adopted by an almost unani- 
mous vote on the 14th of November, 1798. The eighth, 
which provided for the creation of Committees of Cor- 
respondence, such as were so potential in the late Rev- 
olution (1775-83), and declared that ‘* the Common- 
wealth of Kentucky was determined to submit to 
undelegated and consequently to unlimited powers in 
no man or body of men on earth,’ and that “‘ every 
State has a natural right, in cases within the compact, 
to nullify, of their own authority, all assumptions of 
power within their limits,’’ with other covert expres- 
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sions of defiance of the national government, was re- 
garded as too revolutionary in its tone for the Ken- 
tucky legislature to adopt. A mild substitute for it 
was adopted (probably with Mr. Jefferson’s consent, 
possibly at his suggestion) which directed the preced- 
ing resolutions to be laid before Congress, and that 
body to be solicited to repeal the Alien and Sedition 
laws. The Governor was also instructed to transmit 
the resolutions to the legislatures of the several 
States, together with an argumentative address, its 
premises being Mr. Jefferson’s eighth resolution, ask- 
ing them to express an opinion concerning them. 

Mr. Jefferson inclosed a copy of these resolutions in 
a letter to Mr. Madison, in which he wrote: ‘I think 
we (Virginians) should distinctly affirm all the most 
important principles which they contain, so as to hold 
to that ground in future, and leave the matter in such 
a train as that we,may not be committed absolutely to 
push the matter to extremities, and yet may be free to 
push as far as events will render prudent.” And the 
heart of John Taylor, of Caroline, the avowed disunion- 
ist, was delighted when, a little later, Mr. Jefferson 
wrote to him: “I would not do anything at this 
moment which should commit us further, but reserve 
ourselves to shape our future measures, or no measures, 
by the events which may happen. It is a singular 
phenomenon that while our State governments are the 
very best in the world, without exception or com- 
parison, our general government has in the course of 
nine or ten years become more arbitrary, and has 
swallowed more of the public liberty than even that of 

England.” | 

The ‘‘Kentucky Resolutions,” as they were called, 
were sent to the several States. By some of them they 
were roughly handled, as unpatriotic and revolution- 
ary, and they were not approved by any excepting that 
of Virginia. In the legislature of that State, John 

_ Taylor and James Madison appeared as chief advocates 
of measures for adopting and carrying out the princi- 
ples of the Kentucky resolutions. Mr. Madison drafted 
a series of resolutions substantially like those drawn 
by Mr. Jefferson, excepting the eighth. Mr. Taylor 
introduced them and they were adopted by a large ma- 
jority late in December. They were sent out in Janu- 
ary, 1779, accompanied by an address written by Mr. 
Madison, which contained specious arguments in favor 
of and reasons for their adoption; a course, the minor- 
ity of the legislature declared, ‘‘ alike outraging the 
rules of the legislature and derogating from the dis- 
cernment of their constituents.”’ 

The minority of fifty-eight members of the Virginia 
legislature put forth an equally able address, in which 
they lamented the existence of the ‘ revolutionary 
resolutions,” and pointed to the evils which “ disunited 

America must inevitably suffer.” They patriotically 
declared that ‘‘ America is one nation, and therefore 
the State governments are restrained from interfering 
with the great acts of sovereignty” of the national 
government. Although the minority address was re- 
ceived by the legislature, when its friends asked to have 
it printed and circulated with Madison’s resolutions 
and his plea in their favor the majority denied the 
reasonable request, for obvious reasons. 

Some of the State legislatures to whom the Virginia 
resolutions and Madison’s address were sent did not 


notice them, while all who did respond (excepting al- | 


ready committed Kentucky), explicitly denied the right 
of a State, as such, to interfere with the laws of the 
national government. 
pronouncing upon the constitutionality of such laws 


belongs exclusively to the national judiciary; and all. 


agreed, substantially, that the declaration of a State 
legislature concerning the constitutionality of an act 
of Congress was an ‘“‘ unwarrantable interference with 
the constituted authorities of the Union.” : 
The most patriotic men in Virginia were alarmed by 
these revolutionary movements. Patrick Henry, who 
had opposed the adoption of the National Constitution, 
had patriotically given it his allegiance and support 
when it had become the organic law of the Republic; 
and now, although he was too feeble in bodily health 
to take a vigorous part in public affairs, he consented 
to take a seat in the Virginia legislature in 1799, that 
he might advocate in that body the constitutionality of 
the Alien and Sedition laws, and oppose with all his 
might the tendency of the doctrines of the Resolutions 
—of supreme State sovereignty. 
Such, in brief, is the genesis and the history of the 
‘‘ Resolutions of 98.” They were evidently put forth 
as a wise political creed more than eighty years ago, 
for a temporary purpose only, and were not intended 
to announce or establish any fixed principles. Mr. 
Jefferson had faith in the ‘‘ sober second thought of 
the people.” Mr. Madison, who had seen with morti- 
fication at first but with satisfaction afterwards the 
failure of his efforts to induce the several legislatures 
to favor the resolutions, was glad to take an opportu- 
nity more than thirty years afterwards to disclaim any 
intention of giving the resolutions any such construc- 
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tion as was insisted upon by the more modern disciples 
of Taylor the disunionist and the nullifiers of South 
Carolina. In a letter written to Edward Everett in 
August, 1830, the venerable ex-President, then eighty- 
nine years of age, said: 

“The tenor of the debates (in the Legislature of Virginia), 
which were ably conducted and are understood to have been 
revised for the press by most, if not ali of the Speakers, dis- 
closes no reference whatever to a constitutional right in an 
individual State to arrest by force the operations of a law 
of the United States.” 

If the debates did not disclose any such intention, 
the tenor of one of the resolutions certainly did. 

Mr. Jefferson did not avow his paternity of the 
Kentucky resolutions until more than twenty years 
afterwards. Then he did so in a letter written in re- 
ply to one of inquiry from a son of WilsonC. Nicholas. 
Mr. Jefferson was evidently not proud of this offspring, 
for in his reply he observed : 

**T could have wisned this rather to have remained, 2s 
hitherto, without inquiry.” 

The Kentucky and Virginia ‘‘ Resolutions of ’98,” 
which were evidently to be used for a temporary pur- 
pose only, have been and still are referred to as the 
essential elements of a political creed as binding upon 
the whole people of our country and of equal force 
with the National Constitution. With a palpable 
lack of modesty a certain class of Virginia poli- 
ticians have persisted in regarding this formulary 
of political doctrine as the essence of political wis- 
dom, dissent from which is rank heresy. That lack of 
modesty is made more conspicuous in the light of the 
historic fact that Virginia alone, of all the fifteen 
States then composing the Union (excepting Ken- 
tucky), and by the expression of only a portion of its 
legislature, adopted that creed. It has been used 
ever since in the late slave-holding States as a justifica- 
tion for making war upon the integrity of the Union; 
by the Nullifiers in 1832, the Secessionists in 1861, and 
the advocates of State supremacy to-day. 

The fallacy of the idea of State sovereignty is con- 
spicuous; as every careful student of our history 
knows, not one of the States of our Union, excepting 
Texas, ever possessed sovereignty. 


ING CORN. 
By THE REV. SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 
HERE blades of the corn 
On a fresh spring morn 
Through the crumbling loam of the field were born, 
A scarecrow horrid, 
With shameless forehead, 
Stood up in the sunshine fierce and torrid. 


For now the blade 
Its entrance made, 
And the hosts of the air should be afraid; 
So the scarecrow battered, 
By no one flattered, 
Must tarry until the foe were scattered. 


Thus spring went by 
And summer was nigh, 
And the blades of the corn were strong and high, 
_ And they covered over 
Their scarecrow lover 
With the daintiest thatch for a weary rover. 


And I said, So Truth, 
In its feeble youth, 
Is watched by a scarecrow—Creed, in sooth; 
' But the vision splendid, 
By spears defended, 
Comes tasseled as one to a throne attended. 


And its heart will beat 
In the fervent heat, 
And its strength grow up about his feet, 
Until, in the morning, 
Its proud adorning 
Shall hide its earliest friend from scorning. 


AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF DR. 
BUSHNELL. 
By THE REv. N. H. EGGLESTON. 


HE late Dr. Bushnell passed with the world at 

large for a rough and combative man, fixed in his 
own opinions, and ready to dash rudely across the 
usages and opinions of others. It is well, therefore, 
on this account as well as others, that the recent 
charming biography of him has been published. 

That Dr. Bushnell was bold and free in the declara- 
tion of his opinions is unquestionable, and that he often 
came into sharp collision with others. But this was 
not so much the result of a self-asserting spirit or a 
combative disposition as of an ardent devotion to the 
discovery and the promulgation of truth. He was 
eminently one who had, to use one of the current 
phrases of the day, the courage of his opinions. In 
bidding adieu to the class in college of which he had 
been one of the tutors he urged them to act from their 


convictions, and if doing so should take them down the 


Falls of Niagara, to go. He declared that no other 
course would be manly. This showed the make of the 
man. He was ready to go down Niagara or anywhere 
else under the lead of what to his mind was the truth. 

A memorable illustration of this occurred in the year 
1844, when Henry Clay had been nomiuated by the 
Whig party as their candidate for the presidency. It 
will be remembered that we were at that time in the 
heat of the agitation of the slavery question, and that 
this was the chief matter in controversy among poli- 
ticians. The admission of Texas into the Union was 
then the most prominent subject of debate. Its ad- 
mission threatened to add to our domain a slave- 
holding territory larger than all of New England and 
the Middle States together, and to give to the slave 
power a preponderance for an indefinite period of time 
notwithstanding the rapid increase of population in 
the northern and western portions of the country 
The prospect for freedom locked dark indeed. 

Dr. Bushnell had then been settled over the North 
Church in Hartford about ten years. He was compara- 
tively a young minister, though he had entered upon 
his professional life at the mature age of thirty-one 
years. By his magnetism he had drawn around him a 
select congregation gathered from all parts of the city. 
They were devoted in their admiration of him, and sel- 
dom has a preacher had be‘tter reason to be satisfied 
with those to whom it has been his office to minister. 
The members of this congregation belonged also polit- 
ically to the Whig party by a large majority, and were 
enthusiastic in their admiration of Henry Clay, its great 
leader. 

It was the custom of Dr. Bushnell, on the days ap- 
pointed for public fasts and thanksgivings, to go aside 
from the usual and strictly religious themes of dis- 
course and choose some topic of secular prominence 
or interest. This well understood habit and his p:cul- 
iarly interesting way of handling such subjects always 
brought to the North Church at such times a large 
accession of hearers from other churches in addition 
to his ordinary congregation. 

On the occasion to which we refer, as Dr. Bushnell 
arose to deliver his sermon, he announced as his text 
Isaiah xxx., 11: ‘*Get you out of the way, turn aside 
out of the path, cause the Holy One of Israel to cease 
from before us.” If the hearers did not at once per- 


| ceive from these words the subject of the discourse 


prepared for them, they soon found themselves listen- 
ing to a most forcible arraignment of the politics of 
the day for not being in accordance with the divine 


law. The relations of slavery to the national character — 


were discussed freely and boldly, and the adoption of 
the Missouri Compromise by the nation was alleged 
to have made the sin of slavery a national as well as 
an individual sin. While the preacher thus bore cown 
upon tne political action of the nation as a whole, 
there was one sentence in particular which had such 
pointed and specific reference to Mr. Clay as at once 
to surprise the hearers and arouse in a majority of 
them a feeling of keen disappointment and dislike. 
Indeed it was considered quite offensive. Said the 
preacher, speaking then of the Missouri Compromise, 
‘¢The man who was foremost in that transaction, who 
therein took upon his soul the sorrows of untold mill- 
ions of bondsmen and the moral desolation of the 
fairest portion of the globe, the nation follows with its 
‘warmest plaudits and the promise of its highest 
honors.” The partisans of Mr. Clay did not hesitate 
to make known their feelings. The sermon was re- 
garded as a blow between the eyes to their almost 
idolized candidate. Its delivery made a sensation be-. 
yond the limits of the congregation who listened to it. 
Its political importance was felt and widely commented 
upon. Those who did not hear it were eager to know 
just what had been said. Dr. Bushnell was ready 
to give the sermon to the larger public through the 
press. The friends of Mr. Clay endeavored to suppress 
from publication the offensive paragraph. It was only 
three or four days after its delivery when Dr. Bushnell, 
undeterred by the clamor that. had arisen, placed 
the sermon in the hands of the printer, and leaving his 
pulpit in charge of a young minister and friend de- 
parted to Washington for a ‘ew days of rest. In pub- 
lishing the discourse he added 2 note, ostensibly as an 
apology for the offensive paragraph, but which had 
the effect not only of calling especial attention to it 
but made the hit at Mr. Clay doubly severe and inten- 
sified the feeling already aroused. The added note 
closed in this way: ‘‘ Furthermore, if my object had 
been to injure Mr. Clay as a candidate I should not 
have assailed the least vulnerable point in his char- 
acter.” 

The sermon as published with the additional note 
fell like a bomb-shell in the camp of the Whig politi- 
cians. To make the matter worse, the opposition 
party caught it up as a help to their side and issued it 
as a campaign document. Hartford was alive with 
excitement. It was certainly a new and unexpected 
thing for one of her ciergymen to step into the polit- 
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ical arena in this fashion, and that too in the midst of a | ding oak, and which needed nothing but the right tem- 


Presidential campaign. It threatened to take votes 
from the Whig party. Who could say how far the 
matter would go, and whether it might not even turn 
the scale in the pending election? Mr. C. L. Brace 
has spoken of it as having cost Mr. Clay tens of thou- 
sands of votes. 

For the North Church this was almost too much to 
be borne. This sort of thing could not be allowed. 
The pastor, admired as he was, must not meddle with 
the politics of his people in this way, and denounce 
their political gods in this plain fashion. Complaints, 
and threats even, were vented freely, and a crisis 
seems to have come in the history of the church. 

It was wisely ordered, perhaps, that the preacher 
should be away in a distant city during the heat of the 


‘ excitement immediately following the delivery and 


publication of the discourse. Had he remained at 
home he might have been tempted to make such re- 
plies to the intemperate words of the complainants as 
would have exasperated them still more. As it was, 
he learned qnough soon after coming home to make 
him see that the situation was, indeed, a critical one. 
After a long walk with the friend in whose charge he 
had temporarily left his pulpit, and who had been en- 
deavoring to give him a true account of the state of 
things in the parish, he remarked: ‘‘ Well, I believe I 
shall have to go.” Then he added, with a well-remem- 
bered emphasis, ‘‘ But I won’t be kicked out.” 

As is well known, he was not kicked out. But it 
was only the courage of the man, perhaps, that pre- 
vented it. It was a day or two before the Sabbath 
when he returned from his absence to find his church 
in such a turmoil. On that day, in announcing the 
usual Sabbath evening meeting, he particularly re- 
quested a general attendance of the people because he 
had something of special importance to say to them. 
At the time appointed the spacious lecture-room was 
well filled. After the usual opening service of song 
and prayer, the Doctor adverted to the disturbance oc- 
casioned by his recent discourse, and expressed his 
regret that their feelings should have been pained by 
any action of his. At the same time he declared his 
unabated conviction of the truth of what he had ut- 
tered in his sermon, and said he had nothing to re- 
tract. He then went on to say, in substance, that if 
they had chosen a minister with the expectation that 
he was only to say things to which they were ready to 
give assent, and was never to speak unwelcome words, 
it‘'was an improper notion of the office of the ministry, 
and a minister of that sort would not be worth sup- 
porting. 

The sincere tenderness of feeling manifested by him, 
and the maintenance at the same time of his convic- 
tions as to his own duty in the case, had their appro- 
priate effect. After a brief pause, one after another of 
the congregation arose and confessed having indulged 
a too hasty judgment of the pastor’s conduct, or an 
unwarrantable bitterness of feeling, or conduct unbe- 
coming the Christian character. Gradually a softened, 
relieved and satisfied feeling prevailed throughout the 
assembly. Pastor and people, if they had seemed to 
be separated for a time, were melted together again; 
and from that hour to the day of his last ministration 
to them there was no other expectation in the old 
North Church but that Horace Bushnell would utter 
his mind at all times with perfect freedom, and with- 
out the fear of any opposition. 

Nearly twenty years later one of his successors in 
the pulpit, over-sensitive, perhaps, in his desire to 
meet the expectations of such a critical congregation 
as had grown up under Dr. Bushnell’s ministrations, 
went to one of the members of the church for advice 
in reference to the course to be pursued by him in 
his ministerial work. The answer was: ‘ Mr. > 
when Dr. Bushnell was our pastor he held the reins 
and drove as he thought best. Now that you are 
our pastor we expect you to exercise the same free- 
dom.”’ 


SUMMERS IN HUCKLEBERRY CUT. 


By JANE GREY. 


OU have asked me, sir, to give you some account 

of what is called ‘‘the work” at Huckleberry Cut. 

I will do so, as briefly and clearly as I can, although 
I must say to you that I have hesitated along time 
before acceding to your request. It is impossible to 
speak much of my friends at Huckleberry Cut without 
speaking much, and consequently seeming to speak 
more, of myself. I have thought, however, that it is 
not a genuine or wholesome modesty which is afraid 
to say what may be useful to others because one’s self 
has had the great privilege of being useful too. There- 
fore if you please I shall try to tell you what I have to 
tell, exactly as it happened; and if I succeed I shall 
make you feel how small a part the worker played in 
a work which was as ready to develop itself as a bud- 


perature to find maturity. For few of us, I think, can 
provide startling motives or striking assistance for 
each other in this world; but all of us can make tem- 
perature for each other, and most of us are capable of 
making a reasonable one if we intelligently desire to do 
so. 

Huckleberry Cut is a smal] town in New Hampshire. 
It contains six thousand inhabitants, three flax mills, 
one paper mill, one granite quarry, a few summer 
boarders, a little White Mountain air, two ‘‘ Evangel- 
ical” churches, a Universalist ‘‘ association,” and 
twenty-four grog-shops. 

I am a summer boarder in Huckleberry Cut. I am 
the wife of a railroad man in Michigan. I am not 
strong, and my husband brings me to Huckleberry Cut 
to regain my health. We came first in June three 
years ago. He left me after a week’s visit, being 
obliged to return to his business at the West. I re- 
mained alone in the boarding-house till July. In July 
an old school-friend from Massachusetts joiaed me. 
Her name is Marion Shelton. I mention these facts 
because solitary and idle women sometimes say to me, 
‘¢But you had a husband to help you.” My husband 
would have helped me if he could, undoubtedly, but as 
he might as well have been running the railroads in 
Patagonia for any assistance he was able to extend to 
the Temperance interests of Huckleberry Cut, I cannot: 
hold him in any wise responsible for either the suc- 
cesses or the failures of our work in that place. It is 
true that I was assured of his sympathy and support; 
but it is not necessary to dwell upon this point in 
this place. 

One evening in July my friend Miss Shelton and I 
were driving. It was asultry evening. The day had 
been oppressive, and the coming on of night had been 
more than usually grateful. Thesunset, I remember, 
was remarkable. We had driven some eight or nine 
miles out into the country, toward the hills, and were 
returning slowly. The summer people, many of whom 
were driving too, had passed us, gaily dressed, with 
swifter horses; dashing by. The wind was toward us 
and their laughter came back; they all seemed happy, 
and singularly free from care. We, too, were at ease, 
though quietly. We did not talk much together, but 
felt contented. As we drove into the village I remem- 
ber thinking that after all it was rather a happy world. 
One does think so at times, you know. 

As we climbed the brow of the long hill that runs to 
the granite quarries we became aware that an unusual 
number of people were abroad. My friend suggested 
that they were quarry men out at some festival; a 
wedding, perhaps, ora base-ballmatch. It seemed im- 
possible but that the quarry men must be as happy as 
we. As we spoke of them the glow from the sunset, 
which was still unusual, intensified into a palpitating 
purple color, with gold and crimson mists, in which 
the group upon the top of the hill seemed to move 
heavily, like wearied swimmers. Marion Shelton 
pointed this out to me. She herself, Jeaning forward, 
caught this glow upon her face and figure. She is 
very beautiful, and dresses daintily. Suddenly she 
said, 

There’s something wrong!” At the same moment 
I, too, perceived the slow, ugly thickening of a crowd, 
in the sunlit road, which betokens trouble. My first 
impulse was to find another road and drive away. 

There was no other, however, and we pursued our 
course. Neither of us spoke. The crowd had become 
very large and restless. It swayed and surged toward 
the door of what seemed to be a respectable grocery 
conveniently set among the quarry men’s cottages. 
We were in that part of the village known as ‘ The 
Blocks.” The quarry men and a few of the factory 
people lived there. 

We stopped our horse on the edge of the crowd; it 
was composed chiefly of men; a few women hovered 
about, very pale. Women, too, stood at the gates of 
the neighboring houses; they also were pale, and 
had fixed and protesting expressions. Marion Shelton 
asked what was the matter. A woman answered, 

‘*There’s a man murdered.” 

‘‘Murdered! In that grocery?” 

Grocery !”’ 

It is impossible to convey the tone or manner in 
which the woman said this. A man standing by vol- 
unteered the explanation, with a grim smile: 

‘“‘Tf that’s a grocery, why, hell’s a grocery, ma’am. 
It’s the worst drink-hole in these parts. It’s a young 
fellow did it—not twenty-one. He has a father and 
mother out to West Huckleberry—very old. He was 
tight, but the co’pse warn’t. It was an old quarrel, and 
they up and at it agin the counter, and this young man 
he druv his knife into the co’pse’s neck up to the handle 
—three times, in and out. He lived seven minutes. 
He ain’t three minutes dead as you druv up.” 

“Oh! Has anybody told his family?” 

‘‘Not as I knows on. It’s big enough.” 

‘* He leaves twelve children,”’ said the woman, with 


an air of scientific interest. * ‘‘ And they’re poor as 
rats. They’re strangers here. Come from Novy Sco- 
tiay.” | 

‘*But has nobody—no woman—been to see the 
widow?” 7 

‘‘T don’t know. Hain’t heard of any. They’re 
strangers. They ain’t been in Huckleberry long. I 
don’t see how she’s goin’ to do, I’m sure. But folks 
must expect such things when folks drink. We’ve 
kep’ the drink mostly over to the Factory side before. 
This is the first rum-hole they’ve sot up—to callit rum 
—before folks in the Blocks, and I guess to mercy it’ll 
be the last, from the looks of folks.” 

‘< Drive on,” said Marion, in a low, sick voice. 

We passed the women I spoke of at the gates of the 
houses. Their faces seemed to flash fire, they were so 
pale. They were white-hot with holy wrath. We 
heard them say: 

‘¢ They say they’re goin’ to mob it to-night. I pray 
to God they may. I hope they’ll raze it to the ground. 
I hope they won’t leave a stick of it against the morn- 
ing. If men-folks will do such things they must ex- 
pect such things to happen.” 

‘¢ Drive on,” said Marion again. 

But I turned the horse abruptly round. I could not. 
help it. It was almost as if the dead man had hold of 
the bridle. 

‘* Somebody must go,” I said, ‘‘ and see that woman. 
I could not sleep to-night to leave her so.” 

won’t if you go,’’ said Marion; ‘‘ that’s sure.’’ 
But she was very sweet about it, and made no objec- 
tions, and said she would sit in the buggy as long as I 
pleased, but that she would not goin. I thought this 
very brave in her, for it was fast darkening, and the 
streets and alleys pulsated with ugly looking groups 
of men. 

We inquired our way to the widow’s home. It was 
in the worst of all the alleys, and at the darkest of all » 
the doors. I will not linger over these details. It is 
enough to say that it was a dismal and disheartening 
place. 

Marion objected that I was dressed in white and 
that I did not look sympathetic. She said, too, that I 
should be conspicuous in the twilight before all these 
horrid men. But there was no time to think of that. 

I hurried up the steps and into the miserable home. 
I met no one, but I needed no guide. The house re- 
sounded with cries whose like I have never heard be- 
fore or since—a sort of hoarse, suffocated shriek, like 
that of an animal smothering. ; 

Guided by these terrible sounds I made my way up 
to the rooms whence the murdered man had gone out 
an hour before—having, they said, stopped to kiss his 
baby good-by; a thing he did not often do; he had had 
so many. 

I found the widow pacing up and down like a tigress 
caged. The room was dark. A man was there—the 
landlord. He looked on helplessly. One woman was 
there—a neighbor, very loud, very red. She tried to 
quiet the woman, who paid no attention to anything 
whatever, but beat to and fro in the dark, narrow 
space, uttering her monotonous cries. These formed 
themselves occasionally into words : 

‘Oh, ain’t it hard? ain’tit? ain’t it? ain’t it?” — 

As I entered, the red neighbor was consoling the 
afflicted in this manner: , 

‘*Mis’ Jersey! Mis’ Jersey! Listen to me, now! 
Hush up, there, and tell the gentleman what ye wants 
done with Tim’s body. Don’t keep the gentleman 
waitin’. Mis’ Jersey! Ye’ve always set by me; listen 
tome now. Mis’ Jersey! Mis’ Jersey!” 

With this the comforter took hold of the bereaved 
and shook her as if she had been an obstinate child. 
The poor soul still remaining unrelieved by these ex- 
pressions of sympathy, I could bear no more, but trust- 
ed blindly to my instinct and stayed not to parley with 
my thoughts. 

I walked straight up to the sufferer and took her in 
my arms. The landlord stared and the neighbor 
showed signs of jealousy. The mourner showed noth- 
ing. She continued to cry: . 

ain’t it hard? ain’t it? ain’t it? arin’? IT?” 
turning her head upon her neck with a writhing mo- 
tion such as we see in animals who are enduring mor- 
tal pain. I stood perfectly still, without loosening my 
touch; the neighbor stopped chattering; the man shuf- 
fled about; it grew pretty dark; all the light I could 
see came from my white gloves and the sleeve of my 
dress clasped about the wretched figure, and I remem- 
bered confusedly what Marion had said about my 
clothes. 

In a few minutes I felt the tension of the woman’s 
form relax. She leaned against the unsympathetic 
white sleeve. Her cries Jessened and softened. I did 
not speak, however, until she had grown quite still. 
Then I said: 


‘‘Come with me. Come away from everybody.” 


And she followed me like a dog. 
We groped our way into a dreary little bed-room, 
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now quite dark. Children of assorted sizes and ages’ 


hung wailing about us. I made the woman sit down 
upon the bed; I sat beside her, and held her hands, 
and comforted her a little, and put her baby into her 
lap; and then she began to talk; and she told me how 
it was, and how good he was, and that he never got 
drunk, poor man! poor man! and he went out that 
day as peaceable——-and oh! what should she do? 
what should she do? Ain’t it hard? ain’t it? ain’t it? 
AIN’T IT? 

But enough of this. 
should not publish it. 

We bore it together—the mother, the babies and I— 
as well as we could, till Tim ‘‘came home.” Then, 
for I remembered Marion sitting bravely in the buggy, 
I went away. | | | 

I and the body of the murdered man passed one an- 
other upon the miserable steps. I tock off my hat— 
although I am a woman—-and in my heart I felt that he 
who was gone had no less truly entered upon a strange 
and foreign life, in the sunset hour that day, than I who 
stayed. As we turned the carriage, cramping heavily 
in the narrow courts, I heard the men who had col- 
lected muttering to each other: 

did it!” or Rum done it!” 

In saying that I had never before this agitating even- 
ing thought clearly, or distinctly, or much, of what 
rum did, or ‘‘ done,” I hope I am proving myself far 
more thoughtless, and far more in fault, than most 
comfortable and sheltered people. But I do not know 
how that may be. , 

It is enough to say that Marion Shelton and I drove 
home that night deeply moved by what we had expe- 
rienced. We met the murderer on the way. He had 
been chased to the river’s edge and captured. He 
was in an open country carry-all, closely guarded. 
- There were lanterns, and we saw his face. He was a 
very young man, pale, scared, and now quite sobered. I 
had never seen a murderer before. 3 

‘‘ Oh, drive fast!” said Marion Shelton in that same 
sick tone. Beyond this neither of us commented that 
evening again upon what we had passed through. I 
got to bed as soon as I could. Marion sat up and 
read German poetry, 

‘I do not know, and it does not matter, who it was 
that first proposed the movement which was the direct 
result of Tim Jersey’s murder, and of the accidental 
part which we two ‘‘ summer people ” bore in the ex- 
citement of that evening. 

I can recollect that Marion and I talked it over, and 
that some one said the word, ‘‘ Prayer meeting!” and 
that some one else asked, ‘‘ Where?” and that one of 
us Again said, ‘‘In the rum-shop,” and that then we 
halted. Neither of us had ever been into a rum-shop. 
Neither of us had ever ‘‘ taken part” in public relig- 
ious exercises. We were not ‘‘female prayer-meeting” 
women. We had never joined the temperance work. 
We had read of the Western crusades with doubtful 
approval. We were uot even woman’s rights people. 
We were just two women like other women, off for a 
summer vacation in Huckleberry Cut. 

And yet to us had the message come. As truly asif 
that dead man had opened his lips and summoned us, 
we felt that for us the soul of the summer was born 
again. It was impossible to sit on the piazzas and 
gossip about the murder with the other ladies. 

‘‘T feel as if it were our murder,” said Marion. 
feel as if we had done the deed.” 

‘Rum did it,” I quoted. The words had beat time 
in my brain ever since. . 

‘‘Rum done it,”, corrected Marion. And we eased 
our heavy hearts by a little laugh. | 

‘¢Now, Jane Grey,’ said Marion firmly, ‘‘I will 
stand by you in this thing. If you preach from the top 
of the Baptist steeple, I'll climb after. I will be at a 
prayer-meeting anywhere you say, whether in a grog- 
shop or a graveyard. I will sing, I will sit, I will 
smile, I will cry—I will do anything but talk. Under- 
stand that you do the talking—that’s all—and I’m with 
you. Ask me to open my lips and I'll take the first 
train home.” 

‘¢ But I never spoke in mecting, any more than you,” 
I exclaimed ruefully; ‘‘and if I should have palpita- 
tion—” 

‘‘ That’s your lookout,” said my friend relentlessly. 
‘¢ You can talk, and I can’t, and that’s the difference. 
Andif you don’t care enough for the souls of Huckle- 
berry Cut to do your palpitating at home, I don’t think 
much of your missionary zeal.” 

*“‘] baven’t any missionary zeal,” I answered. 
only want to save the drunkards.” 

Very well,” said Marion... ‘‘So much the better. 
Go up-stairs, lock your door, take your Bible, and find 
out what you want to say to a lot of men like those men 
we rode through. I will go and see if we can get the 
grog-shop to say it in.” 

' Tt isn’t my business,” I pleaded. ‘‘ It is the minis- 
ters’. Besides, it isn’t courteous not to ask the min- 
isters, Perhaps they will take the meeting.” 


I intruded upon her grief. I 


sey 


sey 


-the red table-cloth and blue roses. 


_~ Marion reflected a moment, tying her white gauze 
veil carefully under her chin before the glass. Then 
she said, 

‘*You’re right. It would be more polite. I will 
see ;’”’ and fortbwith left me to my Bible and my ‘* pal- 
pitation ” for an hour. 

She returned at the end of that time, looking very 
pretty, sparkling and triumphant. 

‘* Well?” said I. 

‘¢ Well,” said she. 

it all fixed?” 

‘¢ All fixed.” 

My heart gave one timid, womanish leap. For a 

minute I hoped every minister in town had turned out 
to manage my meeting, and left me free to idle with 
the other ladies on the boarding-hovse piazzas, where 
drunkards never came. But I was never to know what 
it was to be ‘*‘ free” in Huckleberry Cut again. 
_ No,” said Marion, *‘not one.” The Methodist is 
on avacation. The Baptistis sick. The deacons hoped 
you would hold your service in the vestry. There’s a 
Universalist said he would be glad to come, but his 
baby had thespring-halt and his horse had the croup— 
No! Well, it’s all the same. And the rumseller was 
a gentleman and ascholar, Jane. He said he would be 
glad to have us pray in his place. He said folks were so 
set against him. Hesaid he didn’t see why. Murders 
happened everywhere, might have happened in the 
hotel! He said he felt bad, too; nothing of the sort 
hadn’t never happened to him before. And he said he 
shouldn’t charge us anything for the kerosene! Soit’s 
all settled, Jane. See, I had these posted on the door 
of the grog-shop before I came away.” 

She held out to me a paper on which, with fainting 


heart, I read: 
“NOTICE.” 


‘* There will be brief religious exercises in this place on Sun- 
day next at 4 P. M., conducted by ladies?’ 

Beyond inviting one or two ladies to accompany us, 
partly to form a choir and partly to make sure of the 
presence and protection of the ‘‘evef-womanly,” we 
made absolutely no preparations for our experiment. 
Oh, yes ; I should say that we borrowed some hymn- 
books from the Methodist Church, and a red table- 
cloth with blue roses from our landlady. 

On Saturday noon I was taken suddenly ill with a 
difficulty at the heart to which I am subject. Marion 
looked grave. But neither of us mentioned the meet- 
ing till Sunday morning, when I said: 

‘¢ You will have to preach.” 3 

‘Not if I wheel you there in a wheel-barrow,”’ said 
Marion, stoutly. I made no answer. And the day 
passed on. It came three o’clock. I was on the bed, 
breathing with difficulty, pulse faint, and action of the 
heart irregular. How—how—how to get up and 
preach to a rum-shop full of dreadful men? 

‘‘T tliink in halfan hour I should dress,” said Marion. 
She put on her hat and went out; at half-past three 
she returned and told me that she had reason to think 
I had better go through with this thing, if I could do 
so without real danger. I asked no questions. She 
helped me to dress in silence; and in silence we got 
into the carriage aud drove slowly off. The air revived 
me alittle, and I ventured to express my conviction 
that we should have no audience. 

‘‘Perhaps not,” said Marion, quietly. ‘* All the bet- 
ter for you. At least we will do owr part.” 

As she spoke the words we turned a corner, and 
came suddenly in sight of the grog-shop. | 
I drew one long breath. 

Full. Full to the brim and flowing over. Men in the 
front room, men in the middle room, men in the rear. 
Men on the window-sills, on the counters, on kegs, on 
hogsheads, on the steps, on the piazzas, in the road. 
A few women. Two hundred and fifty people, at a 
guess, in all. 

Idid not look at Marion; she did not look at me. I 
took hold of my Bible, and gripped it hard. The car- 
riage stopped. The rumseller and one of the quarry 
men helped us out. We went in silently. The men 
took off their hats as we passed through. In one cor- 
ner I blindly saw a little desk or table covered with 
Blindly I made my 
way to it, and laid the Bibledown. I dared not raise 
my eyes. I was oppressed to suffocation with terror 
at my position, and at my utter inability of body, soul 
and spirit, tomeet the occasion. 

Marion Shelton sat just below me with her hymn 
book, and the other ladies made a little cordon of sweet- 
ness and light aboutus. Their presence and the abso- 
lute silence gave me breath, and I raised my eyes and 
looked our audience in the face. 

From that instant, dear doubtful timid sister women, 
I did not know what it was to be afraid, because I did 
not know what it was to think about myself at all. 

The place was filled with just such men as poor Tim 
Jersey and that boy murderer with the pale, scared 
face, now peering from the grating of the county prison 


ten miles away. They were not the people who go to 


church and attend the ‘‘ conferences.” Most of our 
audience had not been inside of a church for many 
years. They did not understand churches nor church- 
people, and church-people did not understand them. 

Ah, well—how shall I say it? Life can hold few 
more memorable hours for those women who “ con- 
ducted” the service in that rum-shop that summer 
Sunday afternoon. I am sure we all forgot ourselves. 
Nothing could be more reverent, more orderly, more 
hushed than that audience of two hundred Huckleberry 
roughs. Nothing could be sadder than their faces. 
Nothing could be more pathetic than the awed wonder 
with which they listened to the slow, distinct readiug 
of the Gospel story, and to the verses in Revelation 
where John ‘‘ saw the dead.” I remember that a little 
space had been left clear in the center of the inner 
room, and I knew, though no one told me, that it was 
the spot on which the murdered man had fallen. They 
had washed, and washed, but it would not come vut, 
and no one would step upon the stain. And when 
I read about ‘‘ the dead who stood before God,” the fel- 
lows nearest moved and shrank, and.looked over their 
shoulders at the spot as if he stood there. And when I 
prayed the Lord to purify us all, and save us all from 
terrible temptation, and keep our hearts clean, and our 
souls strong, and our lives holy, I felt as Marion 
said, as if we—we comfortable people, we ‘‘good” peo- 
ple, who did rot trouble ourselves about men who came 
to places such as this to find the false cheer of their 
hard lives; we who did not know how they lived, or 
what they suffered, or how they longed, or repented, 
or strived, or what they might be if they were helped— 
I felt as if we, too, had murdered Tim Jersey; and as 
if we, too, needed to be forgiven and purified and 
strengthened to be different men and women. 

I did not feel, God knows, as if I were preaching 
‘*down ” to those people in the rum-shop. And when 
their tears came mine came for them and for myself. 
And when they hung their heads for shame I could 
have hung my own. And when they looked like men 
who meant to be a little better, if they could, I wished 
as I had never wished for anything in all my life—as I 
had never wished for any little personal joy or com- 
fort—that I were fit to teach them, or might, by any 
stress of suffering or struggle, become a little less un- 
fit. 

And so, by-and-by, before I knew it, the one hour 
was over and gur meeting, too. And we sang ‘“‘ Nearer 
to Thee,” and ‘‘ Depth of mercy,” and ‘‘ Py for the 
shore,” and twice, for some one asked it, ““‘I need 
Thee every hour;” and then it had begun to grow 
dark and we did not light the kerosene (despite the 
polite urgency of our friend the rum-seller), but re- 
peated an Apostolic benediction in concert with bowed 
heads in the solemn dusk. 

Some of the men came up and asked if they might 
shake hands with us, and one very old man said, ‘‘ God 
bless ye.” But for the most part no one seemed in- 
clined to talk, and’ we separated silently, as if God-: 
were with us. 

Was he? we wondered, when it was all over and the 
fine, high excitement, like an angel whose wings have 
drooped, had departed from us. Prayer-meetings are 
not a specific substitute for alcoholic liquor. Psalm- 
singing is not soul-saving. . Religious emotion is not 
purification of life. Was it, we asked ourselves, in 
the real sense of the words, worth while? Would 
there ever be any better men or women in Huckle- 
berry Cut because of that Sabbath hour in the rum- 
shop? 

It seemed drearily doubtful to Marion and me when 
we thought it over. But, for we did not know what 
else to do, we went steadily on with our blind begin- 
nings. Wecollected something in the boarding-houses. 
for poor Mrs. Jersey, and Marion sent it to her with a 
lovely note, for I was unable to visit the poor soul 
then, and we renewed our notice fer the Sunday ser- 
vices. And we said our prayers and did as well as we 
knew how, and wished we could do better, and bided 
our time. And we continued the little ram-shop meet- 
ing for four Sabbaths. We gained in our audience 
and in courage and experience. We learned to know 
most of the men’s faces. Some we became acquainted 
with, and gradually remembered who drank and who 
didn’t, and where people lived, and whose wives be- 
longed to whom, and who had invited us to their 
homes, and other points of parochial interest. 

‘‘ And yet,” said I, **I don’t know that these men 
are any different for all this, except that more of them 
take off their hats when we come through the crowd.” 

‘* Well,” said Marion, ‘‘ that’s the first step in re- 
generation, and worth working a month for.” 

At this point in our experiments I was taken serious- 
ly ill. The physician judged that the heart difficulty 
was increased by the exciting occupation of the last few 
weeks, and peremptorily ordered me to stop. 

Marion Shelton refused to conduct the meetings 
alone, No one else stepped forward. The bartender’s 
zeal flagged, Reluctantly we took down the precious 
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- little written notice and brought our grog-shop ser- 


vices to an end. 

The bar-tender conspicuously sold lemonade for a 
week, privately whisky in another. The horror of the 
murder died away. The men scattered. The vision 
faded. We sat with the ladies who gossiped on the 
piazzas. My husband wrote from Michigan that he 
should come to bring me home on Friday. Marion was 
summoned hastily to a sick mother. 

Like the mass of unorganized and untaught efforts 
our ‘work seemed to melt like a whiff of vapor. We 
had longed, and striven, and prayed, and hoped, and 
now—had we failed? 


Lectnre-Boom Galk. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


ESTEEMING OTHERS BETTER THAN 
OURSELVES.* 


“If there be therefore apy consolation in Christ, if any 
comfort of love, if any fellowship of the Spirit, if any bowels 
and mercies, fulfill ye my joy, that ye be like-minded, having 
the same love, being of one accord, of one mind.” 

ERFECT unity of feeling, growing out of the 
stem and root of love to us as it is in Christ Jesus. 

*“* Let notbing be done through strife or vainglory [appro- 
bativeness, vanity, ambition, or even an irritable conscience, 
that likes controversy, and fights for the truth]; butin low- 

iness of mind let each esteem other better than themselves.” 

Well, now, that is sinyply impossible; though we 
were exborted to that all the days of our life it would 
be simply impossible ; and yet it is true, afterall. The 
trouble with Paul was that he was constantly seeing 
things that were absolutely true and absolutely un- 
true; that were true in one application and untrue in 
another. | 

It is possible for a man to esteem another better- 
looking than himself when he is not half so good-look- 
ing as that other. There may be a difference between 
men in appearance, but if a man is six feet high he 
cannot say of another who ig only three feet high, ‘‘I 
think he is taller than I am,” and be a truthful map. 

faman is sagacious, and he knows it—as he gener- 
ally does—he cannot say that he thinks the man who 
has a wool-gathering head is smarterthanhe. Ifa 
man is generous and kind he cannot make himself be- 
lieve that a stingy and ugly man is better than he. 
But this is not the idea. It is not what Paul meant at 
all. He meant simply that a man who is usivg his 
while self for other men, and is striving to help others 


instead of helping himself, is putting himself below 


others, or esteeming them better than himself. 

The mother esteems the child as better than herself 
in that sense. If either of the two is to lie awake she 
lies awake. She lies awake that the child may go to 
sleep. If either she or the babe goes hungry it is not 
The mother esteems the babe better than 
herself in the sense that she gives herself away for it; 
that she bestows her thought, and care, and feeling iu 
its behalf. 

Paul means that when we love our fellow mep we 
ought to be in that general spirit which sha.l lead us 
to fee] that service rei.dered to others at some incon- 
venience, and it may be at some suffering, is a great 
deal better than rendering service to ourselves. And 
it comes back again to that other form, ‘‘Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

Then comes, in as few words as were ever employed 
for such a purpose, a picture as majestic as ever was 
formed into human language, as an example of what is 
meant of this service of others at our own expense: 
‘* Let this mind be in you which was also in Christ 
Jesus ”—in him who, “beimmg in the furm of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God.” 

There is the grand example of one who stood clothed 
with such excellence, with such attributes, with such 
amplitude of being, that it was not dishonoring God for 
him to say that he equaled him. It was he who, if 
anybody, might havejhad underlings to perform the 
necessary duties of government. It was he who had 
the right, if anybody had, to hold back, to rest, and to 
enjoy the crown and the throne and the comfort of a 
perfected being. But how did his nature work? What 
was the impulse which moved him? How did his true 
character show itself? He ‘*‘ made himself of no repu- 
tation ;” or, as the original has it, ‘‘emptied himself 
of reputation.”” He ‘‘took upon himself the form of 
a servant.” 

Christ, you know, was born at the bottom of life. 
There was nobody lower than he was. He was a 
peasant, a mechanic, a nian that earned his daily bi ead 


* by the sweat of his brow. He entered into that con- 


dition of life when all the doors were open to him, 
and he might have come in at the door of royalty, the 
door of nobility, the door of philosophy, the door of 
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poetry, or the door of riches. He might have availed 
himself of any or all those elements of power which 
existed in the world; but he went down so low that 
there was nothing lower; he came in at the absolute 
point of zero. 

He ‘‘took upon himself the form of a servant, and 
was made in the likeness of men; and being found in 
fashion as a man, he humbled himself.” 

Well, how could he humble himself any more? He 
began at the bottom. Yes, as to outward station; but 
not as to the inward, as to dignity, as to power, as to 
the grandeur which belongs to the divine nature. ‘‘ He 
humbled bimself, and became obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross. Wherefore God hath also 
highly exalted him and given him a name which is 
above every name; that at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow, of things in heaven and things in 
earth, and things under the earth; and that every 
tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father.” 

Now, he is not Lord so far as supremacy over the 
world, in its outward manifestation, is concerned; but 
he is Lord in that realm where he has made him- 
self princely by his humiliation, and by the sacrifice of 
love. In this world the circuit of his kingdom is very 
small as yet; but among men, in the power of renun- 
ciation, in the power of suffering love, in the power of 
using the whole force of organized life for the peace 
and consolation and comfort of others—there he is 
Lord. He is Lord of the realm of love in the spiritual 
world. There he is first, and there he shines supreme. 

‘* Wherefore, my beloved, as you have always obeyed, not 

as in my presence only, but now much more in my absence, 
work out your own saivation with fear and trembling; for it 
is God which worketh in you both to.will and to do of his own 
good pleasure.”’ 
' ‘That is, you are to work out your salvafion by a 
more thorough and more perfect endowment of this 
spirit of which Christ is the eminent example and of 
which he has given a wonderful illustration. 

Here, then, are the Christian traits of symmetry, 
perfectness and beauty, all of them clustered around 
about the stem of love, developed in the family, in the 
individual, in all co-operative circles, and, above all, 
in the church, which is to bring together the mighty 
powers of moral experience, coalescing them and mak- 
ing them like a beam of light which, falling upon the 
darkness of the world, shall make it glow as the mid- 
day sun, so that men shall be children of light and 
children of day. 

It is this that is the power of the Church. It is your 
power, if you have any that is worth having. The 
power of the pocket will buy land and will build 
churches and chapels; but when you have got these 
they are nothing but brick and stone and timber. 
Neither the power of money, physical power nor the 
power of intellect can take one single ste} in the di- 
rection of that power which Christ came into this 
world to develop. It isa power which comes from the 
subordination of our nature to his. It comes from 
taking his example to be the supreme rule of our life, 
and going into a higher state and dwelling with spirit- 
ual things until that state becomes our second nature ; 


until it pervades our whole being; until it runs uncon-— 


sciously through all our actions; until it becomes 
associated with the public sentiment of the community 
in which we dwell. Itis that power which men can- 
not resist, for itis the power of God acting through the 
souls of his children. Into this higher develop- 


| ment of power, Christian brethren, I want you to 


come. 

I am very glad to see this meeting so large. I am 
very glad that so many come to our prayer-meeting, 
which ought to be made the sweetest place to which 
you go during the whole week. I believe that you are 
moved by the same spirit of God that Iam moved by 
in hope, in desire and in expectancy. I know of but 
one way to revivify the Church; I know of but one 
way to build up our schools; I know of but one way 
to make them more influential; and that is to come 
nearer to the Lord, to enter more perfectly into his 
Spirit and to have more fervor therein. If we can do 
that everything else will take care of itself. When 
there is that central warmth, that central fervor, 
that central desire, which comes from the inspira- 
tion of Christ, everything else falls out naturally and 
easily. 

To that end I hope these meetings in the days te 
come will be more and more blessed of God, and that 
we shall behold again in our midst ere long the same 
scenes which have made our hearts so happy in days 
gone by, of men inquiring the way to the feet of Christ 
and asking, ‘‘ What shall we do to be saved?” and joy- 
ful lips bearing testimony to what Christ has done for 
many and what he is willing to do for those that ask 
mercy at his hands. . 


—Everything that Jooks to the future elevates human 
nature; for never is life so low or so little as when oc- 
cupied with the present. 


Inquiring Friends. 


—Will you be kind enough to inform me under “Inquiring 
Friends ” where a complete chronological list of the “Fath 
ers of the Church” isto be found. In vol. 9, page 44, of the 
Encyclopedia Brittannica, in an article headed ** Fathers of 
the Church,” the names of some of them are given. Perhaps a 
complete chronological list-is not to be had, because it is a 
disputed point as to who should be called Fathers. But the 
same dispute exists about “ Roman Pontiffs’’ and ‘‘Councils,”’ 
and yet we have a list of each given, andI do not see why a 
similar list of ‘* Church Fathers ’’ may not be in existenve. 

8. F. C. 

For “Fathers of the Church,” the best books of refer- 
ence are “‘ The. Writings of the Apostolic Fathers,” in Ante 
Nicean Library; ‘‘ Lives of the Primitive Fathers,’ by Le 
Clerc; ‘*Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History’’; Butler’s 
‘* Lives of the Fathers and Martyrs ’’; and the “ Fathers of 
the Church.”” The best complete chronological list may 
be found in the *‘ Ecclesiastical Cyclopedia, or Dictionary 
of Christian Antiquities and Sects.” John Eadie, D.D. 
LL.D., London. ,Griffin, Bohn & Co., Scribner and Wel- 
ford, New York. 


—I shall be pleased with your views as to how far one’s tem- 
perance principles should restrain in connection with the 
liquor traffic. : 

famafarmer. ShallI raise rye and hops? Shall I sell corn 
toa distillery? If I were a cooper should I refuse to make 
whiskey barrels? If an expressman, refuse to draw the beer © 
from brewery to saloon ? E. E. W. 

It is not possible to give specific answers to these ques- 
tions or to lay down rules for the guidance of the individual 
conscience in each individual case. We can only indicate 
the broad, general principle which each man must apply 
for himself. That principle is this : As farmer, manufac- 
turer, expressman, or whatever else you may be, you are 
a servant, steward, trustee for God, and you have no right 
to raise, sell, manufacture, or carry, except in such a way as 
in your conscientious judgment is for the service of human- 
ity and for the glory of God, and under such circumstances 
that you can without inconsistency ask God’s blessing 
upon it as a part of your general Christian life in the pro- 
motion of his kingdom and the fulfillment of his will. 

—Can stuttering—or rather, in this case, stammering—be 
cured, the child being seven years of age? What causes 
stammering? Is it the result of nervousness, or are some of 
the muscles of the tongue probably contracted? Is there 
any really competent expert in stammering in New York? 
Please answer in The Christian Union, and you may oblige 
more than A SUBSCRIBER. 

Dr. George M. Beard, 18 West Twenty-ninth street, New 
York, is probably the best party to apply to. This is a 
nervous disease, and disturbs the action of the brain as 
well as the throat muscles. For instance a man endeavor- 
ing to utter ‘“‘ horse” will actually stammer out ‘ cow.” 
It is cured in most cases, unless the patient is physically 
weak, too old (say, after forty), or of little will power. In 
your case it would probably require residence here. The 
writer used to be a stutterer, but is wholly cured, through 
careful training. If produced by disease itis more difficult 
to cure. 

—fs there a book giving processes for assaying metals, es- 
pecially zinc,so clearly that one can learn them without 
other teaching? If there is, what is the title, where can it be 
obtained, and at what price? E. J. B. 

P. Depeyster Ricketts’s ‘‘Notes on Assaying” (John 
Wiley & Son, New York, publishers) is the book which 
you probably need; price, $3.00. Zinc is not treated of 
separately in such cases. Of the same house you can pro- 
cure Fresenius’s works; of Henry Holt & Co., Cairn’s 
works, both of which are in continual use by assayists. 
But without knowledge of minerals and chemicals any 
book will be of little use; you could neither classify nor 
analyze. You might as well learn dancing by sitting 
down and resding about it. It would be better to enter a 
school of mines or gain access to some chemical laboratory ; 
a month in such is worth years in books alone, 

—What is your opinion of ** Festus,’ by Pbilip James Bailey, 
Barrister at Law ? written yéars ago, now in its thirtieth edi- 
tion, but have just received it. Some portions seem very 
fine, written in the choicest style. |. 

Bailey startled the world with his “‘ Festus,’”’ and many 
thought a new and great poet had come—possibly a new 
departure; but time seems to have looked upon the effort 
as merely spasmodic. There is considerable diversity of 
opinion regarding the book. The author appears, however, 
to have been a man of considerable literary ability, and 


| one who gave evidences of poetic talent of a high order, 


but who has failed to fulfill the premise of his first produc- 
tion. 

—Please inform me who the Workman’s Christian Union 
are. 1 find them advertised to hold open-air meetings on 
Sunday afternoons; to what church do they belong? or are 
they a part of the Y. M. C. A.? R. E. B. 

The Workman’s Christian Union is a society for Chris- 
tian work connected with the Union Tabernacle, Thirty- 
fourth Street, near Eighth Avenue, of which the Rev. 
George J. Mingins is pastor. 

SUBSCRIBER.—(1) The plural of the word daughter-in- 
law is daughters-in-law, and the best way to form the 
possessive case is with the preposition of; as, ‘‘ the table of 
the daughters-in-law.” (2) In the sentence, ‘‘ It is worth a 
dollar,’’ worth is an adjective, having the meaning, equal 
in value to. 

INQUIRER.—There are one or two references in profane 
history to Jesus Christ, but they are of more or less doubt- 
ful authenticity. The evidence of the existence of Jesus 
Christ is Christianity. Such a tree does not grow without 
a seed; such an effect does not exist without a cause. 

J. G.—The Christian Union. will take fractions of a dol- 


lar in postage stamps, 
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Correspondence. 


DOES NOT BELIEVE IN THE QUINCY 
METHOD. 

I have just read Mr. Warren’s letter in The Christian 
Union of the 1st September, on* the Quincy Method of 
Teaching. We used to think that what of method is 
learned in a good school amounted to a great deal for a 
lad. The laying aside of method and system is one of the 
evils of the experiment they are trying in the Quincy 
schools. ‘‘ Order is nature’s first law;’’ order is method, 
order is system. The government of a good school must 
be monarchical. When I had the charge of some three 
hundred scholars in my schoo] my friends would say, some- 


: times, looking at the crowds, ‘‘We pity you; so many wills 


to manage must be a hard business.” ‘* There is only one 
will in this building,’’ I would_reply, ‘‘ and that is my own. 
If I can control that wisely and discreetly all things will 
go well.” My boys had no time to think about what ‘they 
would do, but how they would perform the tasks given to 
them. Few schools sent out more good business boys and 
more to college than mine did. No one of my eighty or 
ninety classical scholars was ever refused an entrance into 
the college of his choice. 

In his ‘‘ New Departure,’ Charles F’. Adams, Jr., calls 
the learning of the letters, the drudgery of the alphabet. 
Now I contend that until a child learns his letters he can- 
not be taught much, nor that little with pleasure. The 
teacher shows his scholar the picture of a man and the 
child says that isa man. Then he shows him the letters 


1m, a, n, placed in order and tells him these letters stand for 


@ man as well as the picture does. He may do the same 
with the words, ox, tree, house, and so with other words 
meaning things that can be seen and touched. By going 
over and over a list of such words the teacher may make 
tke little one name them without seeing their pictures. 
But what uupleasant labor it must be! What an irksome 
labor! We all know how hard it is to call up an object in 
the mind when we have no object there with which to 
compare it. What likeness of a man can a child see in the 
letters, m,a, n? No wonder that they find it necessary in 
the Quincy schools to have outside games for these little 
folks. How would the teacher, without the sounds, give 
his scholar an idea of the meaning of such words as and, 
if, when, andso on? Every one-must see that little can be 
taught without the sounds of the letters and that the learn- 
jng of this little must be very slow and very painful. 

In the first school I taught in this country I had sixteen 
little chaps who did not know their letters. I taught them 
in twenty-four lessons, giving them two lessons a day. In 
a lecture Superintendent Parker lately gave in a town on 
the Hudson River, he said, with a seeming air of triumph, 
that, by his method, his little scholars very often knew 
their letters by the end of their first year. My sixteen 
scholars knew theirs by the end of twelve school days, and 
with as much fun all the time as Mr. Parker’s mentally 
starved scholars can have even in their best games. By 
the end of their first quarter they could read, at sight, with 
the exception of a few words, perhaps, such easy reading 
as the first chapter of St. John’s gospel. And then the 
bodily pleasure and the mental enjoyment they had in the 
whole of such improvement would gladden the heart of 
any lover of children to think of it. If this great paper, 
The Christian Union, will give me room, I will show step 
by step how this great result was attained in one quarter, 
while the pupils of Mr. Parker are kept in comparative 
mental darkness for four quarters. Wu. McGrorGeE. 


THE ABSURD PRETENSIONS OF ALCOHOL. 

In your issue of Aug. 25th we find another good word for 
that much-abused product of civilization—alcohol. The 
writer admits that the results of various experiments, aim- 
ing to make alcohol in some sense a food, are exceedingly 
discordant; which will continue to be the case till some of 
the laws of nature are changed. Then we are told, for the 
hundredth time, that it acts as a food by “ accelerating 
the action of the heart and the force of circulation and 
retarding tissue waste.’? Now food, simple and proper, 
acts inno such way. It is digested, (not oxidized), taken 
quietly into the circulation, and without disturbance used 
to replenish the waste of tissue. Tosuppose that repairing 
and retarding in this matter amount to the same thing 
suggests ignorance of the first principles of physiology; for 
waste of tissue is as necessary and important as any of the 
vital processes, and no more to beinterfered with. Alco- 
hol interrupts vital action; food supplies a natural waste; 
therefore the drug does not act as food. Again, too much 
importance is frequently attached to one’s weight. A 
mere increase of avoirdupcis may mean more health or 
more disease, according to the conditions that p ce it. 
As to scientitic facts, we all know how unreliable \they 
may prove; that which is supposed to be fact by one gen- 
eration often being shown to be no fact at all in the next. 


Especially is this true of medicine. Professor Gregory, of “ 


Ediaburgh, once said to his class, ‘‘ Ninety-nine outof one 
hundred medical facts are medical lies; and medical 
science is, for the most part, stark, staring nonsense.”’ 
Undoubtedly the medical science of to-day is the heart 
and brains of intemperance; and there the temperance re- 
formers must strike before any great and lasting success is 
achieved in this noble cause for the uplifting of humanity. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. W.C. 


LOMBARD, Du Page Co., Ill, June 25, 1880. 
Why won’t you reprint your article, ‘‘The Duty of the 
Republican Party,’’ every week? It is the supreme wisdom 
of the time. If the article is too Jong, keep something like 
it flying till the duty is done. The South ought to be can- 
vassed, C. C. 


Beligions Hetvs. 


The National Unitarian Conference began its biennial 
session in the Methodist Church at Saratoga September 
2ist, a large audience being in attendance. P. W. Clay- 
den delivered the opening sermon. The first business be- 
fore the Conference was the report of the Woman’s Com- 
mittee, appointed two years ago, and the organization 
upon their report of a Woman’s Auxiliary Conference 
to promote local organizations for Christian work, to 
bring all such organizations into the association, to hold a 
biennial business meeting at the time and place of the Na- 
tional Conference, to stimulate the interest of the women 
of our body in the work of the National Conference and 
assist in raising money for such measures as it recom- 
mends, to collect for the encouragement and stimulation 
of this meeting information as to the amount of money 
raised and the work done for denominationa! purposes by 
the different: organizations of the women among their 
number. On Wednesday morning before the opening of 
the business meeting, a prayer meeting was held at which 
short addresses were made by the Rev. Mr. Channing, of 
London; James Freeman Clarke, D.D., and the Rev. 
Robert Collyer. Dr. Bellows read the report of the 
Council, which enumerated among the good results of the 
past two years the rescue of the Church of the Messiah, in 
this city, from a forced sale, the raising of $115,000 
to endow two professorships in the Cambridge Divinity 
School, and the raising of funds for the Channing Memorial 
Church in Newport. The Rev. James Deckermaedie read 
an address on the ‘National Work of the Unitarian 
Church in America.” It was reported from the Western 
Conference that fifty societies were active, supplied by 
thirty-five preachers, and that in the last two years church 
debts amounting to $95,000 have been paid and thirteen 
new churches built. At the session on Thursday morning 
the Rev. E. H. Hall, of Worcester, read an essay on the 
Bible, after which Mr. E. R. Hoar, the president of the 
Conference, formally welcomed P. W. Clayden and C. D. 
Badland, delegates from the British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association, both of whom replied at some length. The 
Sunday-school work of the Unitarian society is reported 
to be in a prosperous condition, there being 250 Sunday- 
schools with 5,000 teachers and 25,000 pupils. $50,000 was 
agreed upon as the amount to be expended in missionary 
work during the coming year. At the morning session on 
Friday, Mr. Henry D. Sedgewick read a paper on the 
‘‘Layman’s Demand on the Ministry, its Education and 
Work.’’ Gov. John D. Long was elected President of the 
Conference for the coming year. It was decided to raise 
five thousand dollars for the Sunday-school Association, 
ten thousand dollars for the school at Hampton for colored 
and Indian children, and that an annual tax of one dollar 
should be laid on each pew-holder for the care of aged and 
disabled ministers. 

The Essex Association af Congregationalists recently, 
Aug. 31st and Sept. Ist, held the annual meeting at Ticon- 
deroga. Nearly all the churches of the Association were 
fully represented and it was regarded as a conference of 
unusual interest and power. A sermon was preached by 
the Rev. A. T. Clarke. The Rev. George Michael read a 
paper on the ‘‘Course of Doctrinal Development.’’ The 


The Rev. C. N. Wilder gave a definition of Calvinism, and 


the Rev. C. H. A. Bulkley read a paper on ‘‘ The influence 
of John Calvin on Individual and National Life.’’ An ex- 
pository discourse was given by the Rev. T. Wateon, the 
Rev. I. L. Beman read a “‘ Pastoral letter,’’ which by vote 


of the Association has been published. An interesting 


missionary meeting was held by the Jadies and addressed 
by Mrs. Dr. Holbrook of Syracuse. During one of the 
meetings Mr. Beman controverted some of the positions of 
the Rev. Joseph Cook on Spiritualism ; Mr. Cook was pres- 
ent and interrupted the speaker several times. Mr. Cook 
addressed a vast audience on ‘‘ The Church for the Times.” 
He dwelt on doctrines and “duties, stating that it is the 
business ef the church to echo God. He said that he 
would have his last words before an American audience, 
previous to crossing the sea, upon the New Birth and the 
Atonement. The Rev. 1]. L. Beman was chosen to repre- 
sent the body in the State Association at Poughkeepsie, 
and Gen. John Hammond and the Rev. A. T. Clarke in the 
National Council at St. Louis. 


The Fairfield, Conn., Southwest Conference met with the 
Congregational Church in Stamford, Conn., on Tuesday, 
Sept. 14. The meeting was opened witha service of prayer 
and praise, followed by a sermon by the Rev. Frank 8. 
Child, of Old Greenwich. The business meeting followed,: 
and after lunch, at 2 P. M., the question, ‘‘ How can we 
make the meetings of this Conference more efficient and 
helpful in Christian work ?” was discussed by the Rev. B. 
W. Bradford, of Darien; the Rev. F. C. Potter, of Sand- 


wich; the Rev. Mr. Scoville, pastor of the church in Stam- 


ford; Francis A. Palmer, Esq., of New York, and others.- 
The meetings were enjoyable and stimulating. 


_ Evangelization in France.—The Christian Union has 
already noted the anticipated arrival of Monsieur Reveil- 
laud and the Rev. Dr. Dodds from Paris to present the 
claims of French Protestants and appeal in their behalf for 
our sympathies and aid. They are expected to reach New 
York this week, and will ;roceed at once to the Council 
at Philadelphia. A commission has already been 
organized for the purpose of co-operating with these 
gentlemen, and the Rev. Dr. Beard, of the Plymouth Con- 


gregational Church, Syracuse, has been asked to devote 


three months to the direction of the movement in 
this country. which he has consented to do, his 
church having generously given him their consent 


to act on his own judgment as to his duty in the | 


premises. Meanwhile, the Rev. Mr. Newell, pastor of the 
Whitfield Church in Newburyport, has returned to this 
country from France, where he has been conducting at the 
same time evangelistic meetings and a tour of observation 
and investigation, and will, under the auspices of the 
American and foreign Christian Union, bring the cause of 
French Protestantism before the American people. Mr. 


Newell and Dr. Dodds and Monsieur Reveillaud are - 


in the most hearty sympathy and co-operation, and the 
whole movement will be carried on with the sanction and 


under the general direction of the Aun and Foreign 


Christian Union. 

The General Congregational Association of the State of 
New York will be held with the Rev. E. A. Lawrence, Jr.’s 
church in Poughkeepsie, Oct. 19th. Among the attractions 
will be a visit to Vassar Female College, where one of the 
afternoon sessions will be held. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—Arrangements are in progress for building a new Congre- 
gational house of worsbip at South Hermon, N. Y. 

—Mr. G. B. Stevens, a graduate of Yale Theological Semi= 
nary, is to be ordained pastor over the new First Congrega- 
tional Church in Buffalo Sept. 28th, by Council. 

—The congregation of the Centennial Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, worshiping in the Rink, have changed the name 
of the building, and in future it will be known as “The 
Temple.” 

—The First Presbyterian Church of Buffalo have extended 
a call to the Rev. Dr. Samuel S. Mitchell, of the Reformed 
Church on the Heights, Brooklyn, at a salary of $6,000. It is 
thought tbat he will accept. . 

—The recent meeting of the Congregational Association of 
Western Pennsylvania was fully attesded. The papers read 
on “Sanctification,” “Christian Fellowship and Work,” 
‘*Sunday-school Work,” “ Temperance, Science and Relig- 
ion,’ were full of interest; the reports of the churches 
cheering and hopeful. 

—A very interesting celebration, under the auspices of the 
New Jersey Bible Society, was held in Trenton last week. 
Delegates from all the county societies met in convention to 
commemorate the 500th auniversary of the translation of the 
Bible into English. A large number ot prominent clergymen 
and laymen were in attendance, and interesting papers on 
various aspects of Wickliffe’s age were read. 

—The Rev. Miles Gaylord Bullock, Ph.D., recently trans- 
ferred his ecclesiastical relations from the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church to that of the Congregational by uniting with the 
Plymouth Church of Syracuse. In happy illustration of the 
‘‘ unity of spirit in the bonds of peace’ and the fraternal 
feeling between denominations is the fact that immediately 
after doing this, the same evening, Dr. Bullock supplied the 
pulpit of the University Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church. 

—The Rev. Walter Q. Scott has asked the Philadelphia Cen- 


tral Presbytery to investigate the charges of heresy pre- . 


ferred against him by the faculty of the University of Woos- 
ster, Ohio. He was asked to resign bis professorship on June 
24th last, and he was denied not only a hearing, but any in- 
formation as to the character of the charges which were 
based on “ bis heretical opinions.” -Failing to secure an in- 
vestigation at the bands of the University Trustees, Pro- 
fessor Scott now comes to his Presbytery to obtain a hearing. 
A committee has been appointed by the Presbytery to com- 
municate with the faculty of the college and find out what 
were the specific charges. 
NEW ENGLAND. 

—The Seventh Annual Meeting of the State Secretaries of 
the Congregational Home Missionary Societies for confer- 
ence will be held with Secretary W. M. Moore at Hartford, 
Conn., Sept. 296h. 

—The First Church of Boston is to celebrate the 250th anni- 
versary Of its founding November 18th, and has mvyited as 
speakers Robert C. Winthrop, Rev. Phillips Brooks, Governor 
Long, Major Prince, Presidents Eliot and Porter, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, and cthers. Dr. William Everett is expected 
to furnish a poem in memory of its achievements, and the 
entire prcceedings will be gathered into a memorial volume, 

—The Rev. William Thompson, who has resigned the He- 


‘brew professorship of the Hartford theological seminary, 


will remain dean of the faculty and lecture on some branch 
of his department. it is probable that Professor Pratt, of 
Williamstown, will accept bis ca!l to the seminary, and it is 
believed that the recent changes made in tke faculty imply a 
cbange in its theological policy, bringing the seminary more 
into harmony with progressive orthodoxy. 

THE WEST. 

—There is great hope that the Congregational Church at 
Hannibal, Mo., may be resuscitated. To take a new start re- 
quires about $24,000. Two gentlemen propose to give each 
one-third of this sum, and some others have pledged $4,500, 
leaving only $3,500, which it is hoped may be raised. 

—The Rev. Father Nugent of Liverpool, England, on his 
arrival at St. Paul, Minn., was welcomed by a public gather- 
ing of the Catholic Temperance Societies of the city. There 
were addresses by Bishop Treland and others. Father Nugent 
spoke of drunkenness in Engiacd as greater amorg women 
than men. Under bis own charge had been 5,000 drunken 
women and 4,000 men. He comes to establish a colony for 
Trish families in Minnesota. 

FOREIGN. 

—Ram Chandra Bose, the converted Hindoo, says thatif a 
missionary cannot develop and improve his converts, both 
socially and morally, he would better leave them in the arms 
of beathenism. He has no right to bring them forward, and 
then allow them to be demoralized even more completely 
than they would be if left undisturbed under the infiuence 
of a false faith. 

—The London Positivists recent) y commemorated the death 
of the founder of their religious system, Auguste Comte, in 
their chapel off Lamb’s Conduit street. Similar services were 
held in Liverpool, in this city, in Stockholm, and in Rio de 
Janeiro. The center cf the commemoration was in Paris. 
There was a service at the grave of Comte, and afterwards a 
meeting of the French and English Positivists in the house 
where Comte died. Dr. Bridges delivered an oration on the 
memory of Comte. Pierre Lafitte read telegrams from 
various parts of the world, and the proceedings were woun® 
up by a banquet in the evening. 
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Sunday-School. 


JACOB AND ESAU. 
By LYMAN ABBOTT. 


HE story of Jacob is the story of grace. I know 
of no narrative in the Bible, either in the Old Tes- 
tament orin the New, which more strikingly illustrates 
the power of God to make through faith a great and 
noble character out of one which in its beginnings 
seemed wholly sordid andignoble. Paul’s motto, ‘‘ By 
the grace of God I am what I am,” might well be 
written over the story of every life recorded in the 
Bible; over the story, indeed, of every Christian life, 
of every true and divine life; but over none more fitly 
than over that of Jacob. 

By nature Jacob was prudent, persevering, bar- 
gaining, commercial; a typical Jew. He begins his 
life by taking advantage of his impulsive brother’s 
need, and buying the unspeakable gift of the birthright 
for a mess of pottage; he follows this act of greed by 
a cruel deception of his father; even his first religious 
vow partakes of the character of a bargain.” When he 
falls in love the ardency of his affection does not flame 
out in a quick impulse; the thought of proposing to 
take the daughter from her father’s home by force, 
or, with her own consent, by elopement, does not enter 
his mind; but he bargains for her, and serves fourteen 
long years to earn his reward, submitting with the 
patience that belongs to perseverance to Laban’s fraud 
upon him. 

Yet there is from the very outset in his character a 
germ of faith. Jacob illustrates the beautiful lines of 
Faber : 


— 


“Ah! Grace, into unlikeliest hearts 4, 
It is thy boast to come; , 
Thy glory of thy light to find 
In darkest spots a home.” 


If he bargains with Esau for the birthright, it is be- 
cause he has had a longing for the invisible riches; if 
he deceives his dying father, it is because the blessing 
of his father has taken a strong hold upon his imagi- 
nation and his hopes; if he dreams of the ladder from 
earth to heaven, it is because his waking thoughts 
have before ascended from earth to heaven; for men 
dream of that which their waking thoughts have dwelt 
upon. -Out of this germ of faith grows his developed 
character ; there needs but the faintest suggestion of 
wings to make out of the grub the butterfly. The 
story of the transformation of Jacob’s character is 
suggested in the International Lessons in three selected 
chapters. (1) The Sordid Spirit. (2) The Vision of 
the Invisible. (3) The Victory of Prayer. 

- The Sordid Spirit. The meanness of Jacob’s course 
in his bargain with Esau and his deception of his 
Father is neither to be justified nor palliated. It is 
one of the characteristics of the Bible that it narrates 
without hesitation or gloss the sins of its best men; 
and we but illy follow the Biblical example when we 
endeavor to find excuses for transactions which the 
Bible does not excuse. It is true that Esau was rash, 
impulsive, without settled purposes, without foresight, 
without appreciation of invisible and real blessings, 
and proved the inherent ignobility of his character, 
despite the charm that is thrown about it by his frank- 
ness and impulsiveness, when, that he may simply 
appease the present hunger, he bargains away for a 
mess of pottage his birthright; but this so far from 
excusing rather enhances the crime of Jacob, in taking 
advantage of Esau’s weakness to wring from him 
the transfer of his birthright for such a miserable 
price. It is true that whenthe dying father, blind 
in his old age, sent Esau forth to hunt for veni- 
son, it was Rebekah who suggested to Jacob the cruel 
deception, Rebekah who took the brother’s raiment 
and put the skins of the goats on Jacob’s neck and 
hands, Rebekah who silenced her son’s timid scruples ; 
but it is also true that his scruples were those of 
timidity, not of conscience; that he interposed no ob- 
jections because the deed was wrong, but only because 
it was hazardous; that, like Macbeth, he simply let 
‘“‘T dare not” wait upon ‘‘I would.” If we would 
read aright the story of Jacob’s life we must read it 
with a clear recognition of the fact that to buy pre- 
ferment he was willing to take advantage of his 
brother’s weakness and his father’s extremity, and to 
defraud his blind and dying father and his brother 
with one and the same deceptiop. Meanness is the 
worst kind of wickedness. Out of a character so un- 
saintlike as this, God by his providence and by his 
Spirit made one of the patriarchal saiuts of the Old 
Testament. 

Yet in leaving this chapter of Jacob’s life we must 
not forget two things: 

1. That whatever Jacob gained Esau lost noth- 
ing; he had that which he wonld have most 
desired. 2. That Jacob’s sin was not left unpun- 
ished. Forgiven he was, but forgiveness does 


_ * October 10, 1880. Gen. xxvii., 22-40. Golden Text; Prov. 
1V.. 


* See Gen, xx Vviii., 22. 


not always relieve rom penalty, and from this 
time forth the story Of Jacob’s life was a succes- 
sion of disappointments and calamities, so that in his 
old age he summed it all up in the declaration, ‘‘ Few 
and evil have the days of the years of my life been.” 
I cannot better put these two lessons to be read and 
remembered along with this.chapter from Jacob’s life 
than by quoting from Frederic D. Maurice in his 
‘¢ Patriarchs and Lawgivers of the Old Testament.” 


* All that he had never thought to win comes to him in the 
richest abundance. Instead of the dreary pastoral hfe, be 
has the rich free hunter’s life. A society soon forms itself 
around him. He becomes the chief of a tribe; a tribe which 
rises, it would appear, speedily to consequence among the 
people of the desert, which acquires possessions and govern- 
ment. His frankness and courage are thought to deserve a 
reward, He hasit. Just the one whom he would have chosen 
for himself, just the one which qualities such as bis can win. 

And what did Jacob, who se meanly bought the birthright 
aud earned the blessing, gain by these acts? First of all, he 
has to leave his father’s tent; then, with no share of his 
brother’s courage and recklessness of danger, to make a 
lonely journey through a desert; then to come among kins- 
folk who cheat him as he has cheated; thento exhibit him- 
self in the pitiful condition of a suppliant before Esau, and to 
receive his forgiveness: then to be the witness of his daugh- 
ter’s shame and of the crimes of those who were to be the 
heads of the chosen race; to see them making themselves 
hateful in the eyes of their neighbors, and plotting against 
one another.”’ 


From this picture of Jacob’s sordid spirit we shall 
turn in our next lesson to study the first step in his 
course toward a nobler life and a better spirit. 


PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. CRAFTs. 

CENTRAL THOUGHT.— The sin of lying. 

1st. To teach that a lie may be acted. 

Let the teacher beckon with her finger and ask what 
she was saying. The answer will be, ‘‘Come.” Ask 
some one to say ‘‘Go away” with his hand. Request 
some one to show how the conductor of a train some- 
times with his hands tells the engineer to stop his en- 
gine or to make it go on. Tell that an angry person 
says cross words, or even swears, by slamming a door 
or by stamping afoot. Teach that a lie may be acted 
as well as ‘spoken; illustrate this by thé story of 
Joseph’s bloody coat brought to his father by the 
brothers (see Gen. 28, 31-33); also by some incident 
from present every-day life. 

2d. To teach how Jacob spoke and acted a series of 
lies: Teach who Jacob was by briefly reviewing the 
lesson of last Sunday abofit Isaac, adding that he had 
two sons, Esau and Jacob, one of whom was a hunter, 
the otherashepherd. Tell, also, of Isaac’s old age and 
bedridden state. Tell of his wish to have some venison 
to eat, and his request that Esau, the hunter, should 
bring some tohim. The following is a list of Jacob’s 
acted and spoken lies: He went and got two kids, in- 
stead of venison. He covered himself with hair to 
make his father think that he was Esau. He told his 
father that he was Esau. He told his father that he 
had brought venison. He told his father that the 
Lord had sent him the deer. He allowed his father 
to feel of his hairy skin, that be might think that he 
was Esau. He told his father again that he was Esau. 
He received Esau’s blessing. He kissed his father. 
He went away with Esau’s blessing. 

3d. To teach how Jacob’s lies were found out: The 
children will now be so much interested that the 
teacher can read from the Bible the account of Esau’s 
subsequent interview with his father, and be sure of 
their attention and understanding. 

4th. Toteach that God discovers all lies, either acted 
or spoken, by looking at the heart. Illustrate this by 
the story of Ananias and Sapphira. (See Acts 5, 1-10.) 

5th. Teach that by seeming to be good, without be- 
ing ‘*‘ clean inside,’ we are acting lies. Illustrate this 
with a description of the Pharisees. Give to each child 
a heart cut out of white paper with David’s prayer 
printed on one side: ‘‘ Create in me a clean heart, O 
God,”’ and on the other side: ** Thou desirest truth in 
the inward parts.” 


Hooks and Authors. 


ENGL1SH LETTERS. 

De Quincey’s distinction between ‘ the literature of 
knowledge” and ‘‘ the literature of power’’ is suggest- 
ive and helpful, but it is like the dividing line between 
North and South America; it still leaves a continent 
on either side. He would render a great service to 
scholars and readers who should furnish other divis- 
ions as rational, for the world of books is now so vast 
that the traveler must have a good knowledge of liter- 
ary geography before he sets out, or his journey may 
carry him into regions altogether unsought. It might 


| be well, perhaps, to divide books again into the litera- 


ture of abstraction and the literature of personality. 
The first division would include almost a]l the great 


t Four Centuries of English Letiers. Ediwd and arranged 
by W. Baptisce Scoones. (Harper & Brothers.) 


books of the world. It is only.as men rise into the 
upper air of thought that they liberate themselves from 
time and place, from that which is local and transi- 
tional, or as they dig far below the surface that they 
strike those common elements of life and thought 
which are the root of an infinite variety of manifesta- — 
tions in the world. Dante immortalizes medieval Ro- 
manism by discovering in it those things in which it 
was essentially true to humanity, and so revealing it as 
a drama of the human soul. In Macbeth, Shakespeare 
draws upon the common passions of men, but he so 
intensifies and enlarges them that they stand no longer 
for the passions of the individual but for the passions 
of mankind. The greatest literary work builds itself 
out of individual experience, but it translates that 
experience into the universal jauguage of humanity, so 
that in the last result it becomes the literature of ab- 


straction. 
The literature of personality, while it is less impres- 


sive to the imagination and less stimulating to the 

reason, has in it elements of personal interest’ alto- 

gether lacking in the literature of abstraction. There 

are many books which by popular suffrage are called 

classics, that have gained their place and preserve’ 
their charm simply because they disclose so frankly 

the character of the writer himself. Montaigne’s 

Essays, viewed as contributions to the thought of the 

world, cannot be said to possess any very great value 

in our day; but as the unstudied revelation of Mon- 

taigne himself they have a permanent place. He was 
the first man in literature to write frankly of himself; 

axd while systems of thought and fashions of speech 

have changed greatly, this unaffected cisclosure of 

himself has the same charm that it had for the genera- 

tion to which it was addressed. This is the secret of 
that perennial delight which men and women find in 

the writings of Charles Lamb. 

It is this artless and unpremeditated discovery of 
men’s inner selves which gives letters their-charm and 
value in literature. It is a popular fallacy that the 
English literature is poor in the matter of letters while 
the French is rich and strong. There is some founda- 
tion for the idea, but it is fallacious nevertheless. The 
French genius as contrasted with the English genius 
is far more personal and self-revelatory. Frenchmen 
often write of themselves with a frankness and fullness 
which strikes the English reader with a sense of im- 
modesty. It would be hard to think of an Englishman 
as composing Rousseau’s ‘‘ Confessions,” for instance ; 
the English reserve makes it difficult for him to take 
the world into his confidence. There is, moreover, in 
the French character a sociability, an effervescence of 
fancy, a sparkle of wit, which make them the best 
letter-writers in literature. A,.Frenchman’s talents 
need society to bring them out; he is at his best in 
the genial atmosphere of his friends, and he is nowhere 
so charming as when he writes freely of himself under 
the half-veil of literary privacy. 

If the English lack, in a degree, these mental and 
moral characteristics, they have nevertheless made a 
large and valuable contribution to the literature of per- 
sonality as the world preserves it in letters, and those 
who think our literatureis lacking in this department 
will perhaps glance through this volume with surprise 
to discover from how many sources it was drawn and 
what an accumulation of material it represents. To 
begin with are the famous Paston Letters, written 
about the middle of the fifteenth century, and in that 
period of intellectual barrenness forming what Mr. 
Hallam has called, ‘‘A precious link in the chain of the 
Moral History of England,” which like the Bayeux 
tapestries throw light on history where history itself 
is silent. Then follow letters from Wolsey, a charm- 
ingly written letter by Sir Thomas More to his wife 
on the occasion of the burning of the greater part of 
his house at Chelsea; letters of Thomas Cranmer; two 
love-letters of Henry VIII. to Anne Boleyn, which read 
very curiously in the light of subsequent events; a 
touching letter from Roger Ascham to his wife on the 
death of their son; letters from Sir Henry Sidney; 
from Elizabeth, Sir Francis Drake, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
John Lyly, the author of the once famous ‘‘ Euphues ;”’ 
from Francis Bacon, Essex, Cromwell and many others 
eminent in literature and politics in earlier English 
history. As we come nearer the present day the 
material from which Mr. Scoones has made his collec- 
tion greatly increases in variety and volume. The 
age of the Restoration was particularly rich in corre- 
spondence, and Swift, Dryden, Steele, Addison, Pope, 
Bolingbroke and Chesterfield are largely represented 
in these pages. In the next age we find Wesley, Pitt, 
Johnson, Hume, Gray, Goldsmith and Cowper. In the 
present century there are letters from Wellington, 
Wordsworth, Scott, Sydney Smitb, Coleridge, Jeffrey, 
Southey, Lamb, De Quincey, Byron, Keats and Hood. 
The iiterary men of our own generation have been 
voluminous writers of letters, and Mr. Scoones has 
shown good judgment in making copious selections 


| from Macaulay, Thackeray, Dickens and Kingsley. 


Sach a volume as this takes us into the workshop 
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where great men carry on their labors and where great 
books are produced. It discloses methods of thought 
and of work, personal traits, affections, prejudices, 
jealousies and generosities. Doubtless some of these 
writers, like Pope, had in mind a possible audience 
when they penned these letters and were therefore not 
wholly frank and unreserved; but in the main the let- 
ters bear the impress of unaffected genuineness, and 
ought to be read as a kind of commentary on the great 
buoks iu which the genius of these writers found fuller 
and more studied expression. 


SOME RECENT NOVELS. 
A Stranded Ship. By L. Clarke Davis. (Putnams.) 
This story, which we remember to have read serially, we 
believe in ‘‘Putpam’s Magazine,’’ a number of years ago, is 


- a dramatic illustration of the thought that God gives it to 


but few men to carry aline to a stranded ship. It is true 
that the story is worked out from the end to the beginning, 
and that all the conditions are somewhat mechanically 
made to satisfy the denouement; but it is nevertheless 
worked out with a good deal of power and an effective 
choice of situations. The novel is one of the Messrs. Put- 
pam’s **‘ Knickerbocker Series,’ as is also Uncle Jack's 
_Executors, by Annette L. Noble, a pleasant, domestic 
story of bow three girls solved the economical problem. 
Miss Noble’s gift of story-telling is well-known to our read- 
ers, and no one who takes up this little volume can fail to 
be entertained.— From Madge to Margaret, by Carroll 
Winchester (Lee & Shepard), is the tale of a wife’s transi- 
tion from careless, exuberant girlhood to reflective 
womanliness. The characters are well drawn and the 
story of the husband’s patience and forbearance is simply 
and effectively told.— Troublesome Daughters. By L. B. 
Walford. (Henry Holt & Co.) Mrs. Walford, by her two 
books, ‘‘ Mr. Smith,” and ‘‘ Cousins, ” has gained a large 
circle of admirers whom this last story from her pen will 
hardly satisfy. The theme is not new, and even the char- 
acters are transplanted from the author’s own previous 
works. There is, besides, a lack of literary finish in the 
execution and of adequate cause for all the disagreeable 
complications in the latter part of the book. It is, how- 
ever, an entertaining tale, and if one does not read it too 
critically will pleasantly beguile the ‘“‘leisure hour’’ for 
which it is designed.——Salvage. (Roberts Bros.) Itis a 
pity that with the motive of this story and the material at 
hand the author did not write a better book. The idea of 
a inan falling in love with his own wife, from whom he 
had determined to be divorced, through the intermediation 
of their child, whom he had never seen, is not without 
eriginality and presents ample scojfe for the exercise of 
the imagination. As it is, the story at the outset promises 
exccedivgly well, and in the hands of a more practiced 
writer the promise might have been sustained. But in de- 
veioping the details the plot becomes unmanageable, 
and the best scenes, or what might have been 
the best scenes, are unfortunately spoiled.——A Famous 
Victory. (Jansen, McClurg & Co.) It is interesting to 
notic that our political history is all the time furnishing 
larze material] for fiction, though ic cannot be said that the 
aspects of national life thereby presented afford much 
ground for encouragement or congratulation. In this 
book, as fn the novel *‘ Democracy,” noticed a few months 
since, the anonymous author sketches the grosser and 
more surdid phases of our national politics and cleverly 
photographs some eminent types of American statesmen. 
The incident on which the story hinges is borrowed from 
the presidential campaign of four years ago. Major 
Brewster, a keen, unscrupulous politician, possessing large 
wealth and commanding influence, wins the nomination 
for president but fails in the election by one vote to gain 
a majority. He accordingly allows his subordinates to 
purchase an elector, who diverts his vote from the candi- 
date of his own party and thereby elects Brewster presi- 
dent; ultimately the plot is discovered, Brewster is over- 
taken by a series of private and retributive calamities, 
and efter enjoying the office for only a portion of the term 
suddenly dies. The story is forcibly told, the political de- 
tails beimg worked in as by a prac:iced hand, and ought 
to do useful service in circulating a knowledge of some of 
the worst features of our political system.——The Still- 
water Tragedy. By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) It is rather a hazardous thing now-a-days 
to write the story of a murder, since one must thereby put 
one’s self in competition with the ablest of living and dead 
novelists in a field where every expedient has long since 
been exhausted. Mr. Aldrich has ,wisely refrained from 
making his tragedy a mystery and has not labored to 
make his denouement starfling or unexpected. What 
the story thus loses in dramatic force it gains in natural- 
ness and ease. The charactersare drawn with the author’s 


-usual grace and the scenes are those which any one who 


is familiar with a New England manufacturing town 
will readily recognize. 


The Seven Lamps of Architecture, 1 vol. The Stones of 
Venice, 3 vols. The Modern Painters, 5 vols. By John 
Ruskin. With the original illustrations. (John Wiley & 


Son.) We acknowledge a sense of personal obligation to 


the publishers for this edition of Mr. Ruskin’s works. 
Hitherto men of moderate means have been compelled 
either to deny themselves Ruskin’s best writing altogether, 
or be content with an unsatisfactory edition. The two 
best works are his ‘‘ Modern Painters,” and his ‘‘ Stones of 
Venice.”” Both, as originally published, were quite 
elaborately illustrated. There are continuous references 
in them which are hardly inteliigible without the ilJustra- 
tions. But the illustrated edition bas been rare, expensive 
and difficult to obtain; and the non-illustrated edition bas 


continually disappointed the reader by referring to pict- 
ures not within hisreach. The present edition is furnished 
at moderate cost; itis handsomely printed; and it has all 
the original designs: it accordingly puts Mr. Ruskin’s best 
works before the reader of moderate means. But we may 
-say more than that; it also puts before him the best works 
in the English language to cultivate a taste for architect- 
ure and nature respectively. One can never guess Mr. 
Ruskin’s themes from his titles any more than he can guess 
a preacher’s subjects from his texts. ‘‘The Stones of 
Venice’’ is really a book on architecture ; and it treats 
architecture as it ought to be treated ; not as a technical 
art which deals with wood and brick and stone but as an 
expression of human thought and the outcome of human 
life and experience. The best monograph on Gothic ar- 
chitecture in English literature—we think in any litera- 
ture—is the chapter on The Gothic, in Vol. II. The same 
may probably be said of the chapteron The Renaissance. 
But they are even less descriptions of the architecture than 
studies into the life of the epoch of which they respectively 
treat. So the best book on the study of nature is the 
Modern Painters. There are books better adapted to 
give the reader information respecting the schools of 
modern art but none better adapted to teach him how to 
study nature, and to see the beauty and the wisdom that 
God has put into nature. These are Mr. Ruskin’s best 
works ; written before age and disappointment and a cer- 
tain pessimistic spirit had soured his temper and made his 
criticisms on life and society impracticable in their ap- 
parent moroseness. We say ‘‘apparent,” for we are in- 
clined to think that his savagery is a good-humored sav- 
agery after all, and that Mr. Ruskin is a watch-dog who 
barks vehemently and wags his tail incessantly at the 
‘same time. However that may be, it is certain that 
‘‘ Stones of Venice ’’ and ‘‘ Modern Painters” will always 
be classics, not only for their suggestive thoughts and often 
eloquent word painting, but for their interpretation, the 
one of human life the other of physical nature, and that 
they well deserve the renewed life which this edition will 
give to them. 

The Story of an Honest Man. By Edmond About. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) It is not easy to speak of this charming 
story in terms ioo eulogistic; neither is it easy to analyze 
it and say wherein‘its claims consist. Paris is not France, 
though a great many traveled but naive Americans im- 
agine it to be so; this story gives a picture of un-Parisian 
France. The courtesy of the French people is not a super- 
ticial and mock politeness, it has its secret cause in a real 
kindness, a genuine human sympathy ; this book is full of 
the indescribable fragrance of that universal and subtle 
kindness of heart. ‘‘ Liberty, equality, fraternity” are not 
mere political catch-words, they represent a real and char- 
acteristic phase of French character; this story interprets 
their meaning. In short, if there is a frivolous, false, and 
not over conscientious side to French character, which 
French literature and French travel have frequently put 
before us, there is also in the French nation a tenderness, 
a sympathy, a fellow feeling and a sense of honor that are 
rooted in conscience, which is equally characteristic; and 
this it is which the *“* Story of an Honest Man’”’ depicts. 
There is no villain, and the few selfish, designing and un- 
principled men are in the background. The pictures of the 
college, the workshop, the country hospitality, the village 
life, are all perfect in their artistic excellence because 
perfect in their simplicity: they do not seem to be 
pictures but photographs from real life. The love of 
Barbe is as full of honest hearty affection as it is free from 
silly sentimentalism and sensuous passion; and the home 
life, with the husband crazy with joy over the birth of the 
first son, and making a gymnasium of his bed in the morning 
for the children, and teaching his boy to honor werk and 
the workmen by working before the boy’s eyes with his 
own hands and in his own factory, will all be a revelation 
to those American readers who have come to imagine that 
all Frenchmen keep mistresses and live at restaurants. 
The only dull pages of the book are those that deal with 
war and politics. Without being in any sense a didactic 
book it is full of healthy lessons—on education for the 
teacher; on the labor problem for the capitalist; on com- 
munism for the workingmen; and on the secret of a happy 
home life for the husband and the father. 


A Short Life of William Ewart Gladstone, with extracts 
from his speeches and writings. By Charles H. Jones. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) Few English statesmen excite so 
much personal interest in this country as Mr. Gladstone. 
The desire to know the facts of his hfe seems to be as 
prevalent here as in England, as is evidenced by the iu- 
creasing number of biographies more or less comprehen- 
sive. In this latest addition tothe Appleton’s Handy Vol- 
ume series the principal facts in Mr. Gladstone’s career are 
clearly and briefly stated; his attitude on the great po- 
litical questions which have agitated England during his 
time is sketched with more or less fullness; his Homeric 
studies and his literary activity in general are succinctly de- 
scribed, and a large number of extracts are introduced from 
his various speeches. For those who desire to become ac- 
quainted with the great English statesman, but are not 
able to give the time necessary for the reading of the more 
extensive biographies, this little book will have a positive 
value. 


He Giveth Songs. A coHection of Religious Lyrics. 
By W. M. L. Jay, A. E. Hamilton and others. (New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co.) This is a choice volume 
e without and within, attractive to the eye and restful to 
the thought. Some of the deepest and richest spiritual 
experiences have found expression in verse, and collections 
like this are the fruitage of 1auch true aff) noble living. 
Many of the poems are fami-jar, but rather gain than Jose 
in interest on that account, Many are*from the pen of 


' Miss Aane E, Hamilton, and are as full of poetic beauty as 


of thought and feeling. Peace and trust are the chords 
oftenest struck, and their music is always comforting and 
helpful. 

The Sugar Beet. By Lewis S. Ware. (Henry Carey 
Baird & Co.) This book of 3823 pages gives a full history 
of the sugar-beet industry in Europe, together with about 
all the facts necessary to be known by those who wish to 
undertake the business of cultivating the sugar beet here, 
The two recent articles on this subject in The Christian 
Union were based largely on Mr. Ware’s work, which is, 
we think, for thorough treatment and minuteness of de- 
scription unsurpassed. The book is well illustrated, and 
has a valuable index. 

The History of Philosophy in Epitome. By Albert 
Schwegler; translated by Julius H. Seelye; revised, with 
an appendix, by Benjamin E. Smith. (D. Appleton & 
Co.) This is a new edition of a work so well established 
and of such permanent value that nine editions have 
already been published in Germany. The revision and 
the new matter incorporated into this volume add g-eatly 
to its value, and make it one of the best compendiums of 
the history of metaphysical thought. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Envgland is favored with a life of Dr. Tanner. 

—Mr. Gladstone is understood to be at work ona history 
of Tudor statesmen. 

—Carleton’s ‘* Life of Garfield ” is a good book to put 
into the hands of the boys. 

—If you want some abstruse reading get a copy of ‘* The 
American Journal of Mathematics.”’ 

—A new Life of Grace Darling, ‘‘ A True Story ” of her, 
is announced for early publication in England. 

—The concluding volumes of Mr. Justin McCarthy’s 
‘* History of our Own Times” are about ready. 

—‘*Pansy’”’ has written a new book, said to be her 
strongest and best, called “A New Graft on the Family 
Tree.” 

—Mr. Henry James, Jr., is to begin a new novel, ‘‘ The 
Portrait of a Lady,” in the October number of ‘** Macmil- 
lan’s Magazine.”’ 

—The Count de Paris’s two new volumes on the Ameri- 
can war will cover the Louisiana campaign, the siege of 
Vicksburg, and events up to the Battle of Gettysburg. 
_—WMr. Aldrich’s last story, *‘ The Stillwater Tragedy,” 
is giving quite an enlarged impression of his powers as a 
novelist, as many readers are finding out and confessing. 

—Don’t fail to read Rev. E. E. Hale’s new story of 
‘* Crusoe in New York.’”’ It shows not only what 2 smart 
boy can do with his hands, but what a clever writer can 
do with his pen. | 

—Dodd, Mead & Co. will publish 20,000 copies of the 
Rev. E. P. Roe’s new story, ** A Day of Fate,” taken from 
the columns of this journal, as a first edition. If that is 
not success what is it? 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co., of Boston, have moved into 
new and attractive quarters on Park Street, opposite the 
Common. The new Globe edition of Hawthorne’s works 
offered by this house is likely to be the standard for a long 
time to come, 

—Wortbington bas issued a new edition of Julia Clinton 
Jones’s poem, ‘* Valhalla; the Myths of Norseland.” This 
volume, privately printed at first, has attained a very 
considerable popularity, and there was a positive demand 
for this edition. 

—Sarah Tytler, the English writer for the young, is 
about to publish a volume on Jane Austen and her novels, 
partly biograpby and partly criticism. It isa book that 
is needed, and should attract attention to one of the best 
novelists of a former generation. 

—If you want to take ‘‘ A Trip to Manitoba’’ you can do 
it in the book of that title by Mary Fitzgibbon, an Enzlish 
writer, just published by Richard Bentley & Sons. The 
author spent two or three years in the country she de- 
scribes, and her narrative is full and trustworthy. 

—A book which promises to be of great interest, about 
to issue from the Harpers, is Professor Charles Eliot Nor- 
ton’s ‘“‘ Historical Studies of Church Building in the 
Middie Ages.’’ Mr. Norton is one of the most popular of 
the instructors of Harvard College, and is certain to in- 
vest this subject with rare charms. 

—Cassel, Petter, Galpin & Co. are early ready with a 
long list of holiday books for the children, one of the most 
attractive features in which is the ** Little Folks’ Painting 
Book Series,” in several volumes. One is “ Pictures to 
Paint.” Another is made up of aseries of outlines by 
Kate Greenaway, with amusing letter-press. These are 
the best kind of books for children, inasmuch'‘as they give 
them something to do as well as something to read. 

—‘* Appleton’s Journal” continues to be one of the most 
readable magazines of the day. Mr. Bunce has admirable 
editorial instinct and selects out of the great mass of 
foreign periodicals just the things one wants to read. His 


editorial comments are keen and suggestive, and one who . 


has become accustomed to them always turns to the last 
pages of the ‘“‘Journal”’ first. Those who: desire to get in 
small compass the cream of contemporary magazine writ- 
ing cannot find a better medinm. 

—The American Book Exchange is about to engage in 
that perilous enterprise, the publication of a weekly news- 
paper. The proposed journal will be about the size of 
the New York *‘ Sun,” and will be called ‘‘ Good Litera- 
ture.” No advertisements will be admitted, and it is the 
purpose of the editors, according to their circular, “‘ to tel] 
readers of good books what they want to know that is 


worth kuowing about books and about living literary . 


workers.” The price of the paper will be fifty cents a 
year, and the first number will be issued September 23d. 
Mr, Richardson will bave charge of the enterprise, and bis 
uae is a guarantee of g00d work. 
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THE TARRYTOWN CENTEN- 
NIAL. 


The Andre Centennial was successful- 
ly celebrated at Tarrytown-on-Hudson: 
last Thursday. Perhaps no place on the 
river is of such historic interest as this» 
at which the three sturdy men stopped 
Major Andre one hundred years ago, 
unless it be West Point itself, which was 
saved from the treachery of Arnold by 
this timely capture. 

The day was a perfect one so far as a 
cloudless sky and a delicious tempera- 
ture could make it. and was ushered in 
by the firing of heavy artillery on the 
heights above the town, echoed back 
from the vessels which lay in the river 
below, till the whole populace was 
thoroughly aroused and udded to the 
uproar with church bells, whistles, and 
martial music. The trains and boats 
rapidly poured in their contributions of 
visitors until progress became difficult if 
not impossible, and probably fifty thou- 
sand people thronged the streets at the 
hour appointed for the informal unveil- 
ing of the new statue, the gift of Mr. 
John Anderson, which stands upon the 
site of the old monument which has long 
marked the place. 

After this had been successfully ac- 
complished the procession, under Mar- 
shai of the day General Husted and 
staff, was reviewed by General Lloyd 
Aspinwall and the Governor's staff, and 
proceeded to the grand tent capable of 
accommodating five thousand people. 
The presence of Mr. Tilden as presiding 
officer added to the interest of the occa- 
sion. The orator of the day, Mr. Chaun- 
cey M. Depew, spoke with his usual 
fluency and eloquence, reviewing the 


history of the Andre incident with great 


fullness and ability. A concert and 
other festivities followed, and in the eve- 
ning a fine display of Chinese lanterns 
and fireworks gave the celebration a 
picturesque finale. 

The day was a memorable one in the 
history of Tarrytown; the procession of 
military, marines and fire departments 
amid strains of martial music, the uproar 
of cannons among the hills, the display of 
flags, and general holiday aspect gave 
unmistakable evidence of the enthu- 
siasm with which the entire county 
entered jnto this celebration. The peo- 
ple opened their houses and grounds, 
which the crowds did not hesitate to 
appropriate. In spite of the crowds 
quiet prevailed, due in considerable 
measure to the intervention of General 
Blauvelt, who closed the liquor saloons 
and prohibited its sale along the route. 

Few comparatively could listen to the 

oration, and of course the,old discussion 
as to the justice of Andre’s execution 
broke out agaiu, but the general opin- 
ion seemed to recognize very fully the 
necessity for it and the justice ot it. 


SECULARISM AND THE , 
CLERGY. 


A recent number of the ‘“ Guardian” 
contains a letter from a clergyman on 
which we wish to make some comments 
to our readers. It is written to call 
attention to ‘‘a new departure on the 
part of the Secularists,’’ and tells us 
that on leaving a country churchyard 
the writer was accosted by a decent- 
looking man, who requested him to ac- 
cept a tract, which tract turned out to 
be an attack upon Christianity, and 
especially upon its State recognition and 
endowment, by Mr. Bradlaugh. The 
incident seems to us a very significant 
one; but what we desire to dwell on 1s 
the feeling it seems to have roused. The 
presentation is ascribed to a wish to 
‘insult’ the recipient. Certainly the 
extracts given express a strong wish to 
deprive a clergyman of his position as a 
minister of an Established Church, but 
we should have thought this was only 
another way of saying it was a mani- 
festo of Secularism, and such a manifesto 
could bardly have been made in more 
temperate language. The editor of a 
newspaper allows some representative 
force to whatever he puts before his 


_ readers, and we are justified in regarding 


the insertion of the letter of this partic- 
ular clergymav in such a newspaper as 
the “ Guardian” as asign that a party in 
the Church resents the attempt of the 
Secularists to spread the convictions 
they hold. And we would, therefore, 
take this opportunity of making our 


earnest protest against such a feeling, 
and the false ideal which it seems to us 
to imply. 

It will not be necessary, we suppose, 

for a writer in the ‘‘Spectator’’ to dis- 
claim any sympathy with Secularism. 
That the one great evil of dur day is un- 
belief in God is a view we have never 
ceased to put before our readers. The 
question is, What must we desire ‘or 
those who are possessed by this unbelief? 
What isthe method most likely to hasten 
that passage through an eclipse of faith 
which is not, we may be sure, to be the 
permanent 3ondition of any nation? Is 
it that men should give no voice to their 
most important convictious? Orif they 
express them, that they should keep an 
exceptional silence toward the clergy 
as toward a privileged body, whom they 
cannot be so rude as to assail with any 
attack on their cherished prejudices? 
Surely, the very opposite is the truth. 
Surely, we must desire for our brothers 
that even if they lose all that is distinc- 
tive in Christian teaching, they should 
still hold fast to that which is eminently 
characteristic of it—the duty of impart- 
ing to others all possesssons that we 
value ourselves, and truth among the 
number. It may seem a strange Gospel 
that we have no life beyond this span 
of three-score years and ten, so often 
filled with suffering, and no home in the 
invisible, to which we may always turn, 
when the home in the visible lies shat- 
tered andriflied. Some may think that 
those who hold this creed need not be 
forward to teach it to others. This was 
the tone of orthodox Christianity in the 
last century. Why be so eager, even 
from your own point of view, to destroy 
pleasing and consolatory error? was 
then the Jatent question beneath much 
argument, and sometimes it was not 
latent. The nineteenth century seems 
in this matter more honest, more practi- 
cal than the eighteenth, for information 
is not desirable in proportion to the 
hearer’s anxiety to receive it. The trial 
which has excited most interest of any 
in our own day was due to tbe resolute 
refusal of a mother to believe in her 
son’s death. Which of us would have 
withheld any evidence that might have 
convinced Lady Tichborne that she had 
no son on earth? Is there a greater 
waste of effort and resource in her be- 
lief, or in the belief of all Christians, if 
it be false, that they have a Father in 
heaven? 
And if Atheists are to take up a mis- 
sionary position and try to deliver their 
neighbors from a potent and far-reach- 
ing error, with whom could they so fitly 
begin as with those who themselves 
teach it? What could be more honora- 
ble, more manly, than to come forward 
to their strongest opponents directly and 
give them an opportunity of knowing 
the kind of antagonism they have to 
meet? We need not inquire into the ex- 
pediency of giving tracts to people who 
do not want them. The followers of Mr. 
Bradlaugh, we suspect, will by this 
means do as little to convert the clergy 
as the clergy would, bya like method, do 
to convertthem. At the same time it is 
clear that this clergyman did read the 
tract which had been presented to him; 
he has put some extracts from it before 
the readers of the ‘‘Guardian,’’ who 
were not likely to read any writing of 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s in any other way; and 
the person who gave the tract would 
probably feel this an adequate reward 
for his trouble. But this by the way. 
We are not inquiring into the best 
method of conversion; we are merely 
considering the rightness and wropgness 
of the missionary aim in itself. It may 
be agreat waste of time and energy on 
the part of the Secularisis to bestow 
their tracts on clergymen, aud in spite 
of the encouragement given them to 
persevere by one of the order, we should 
think 1t was; but is it an insult to those 
whom they thus attempt to set right ? 
So far from conceding this, we think it 
a kindness towards them. We think 
}that so far as any belief is decided and 
important, the believer is bound to make 
an effort to communicate it wherever 
he sees a chance of being able to do so 
without incurring a greater evil than its 
disbelief. 

In practice, perhaps, we have more to 
do with the exceptions to this rule than 
with the rule iteelf. First, the belief 
that is poured into unwilling ears should 


be decided. Exeeptin the hope of being 


delivered from them, every one should 
keep h:s doubts to himself. No sceptic 
should be a missionary. No one should 
shake the convictions he is not prepared 
toremove. If Christianity is not a mat- 
ter that is to influence men’s lives, more- 
over, it is not.worth while to annoy its 
teachers and believers by assailing it. 
No doubt, there are persons in all ranks 
of life of the opinion that it is not; the 
Member of Parliament who told Mr. 
Leslie Stephen he had hever been able 
to take the slightest interest in it prob- 
ably was so, and he might find many 
sympathizers in the lowest pot-house. 
We have nothing to say to them, except 
to urge that, if they call their want of 
interest in Christianity disbelief, they 
ought to keep it to themselves; and to 
concede that if they call it belief, they 
have aright, like this;clergyman, to{com- 
plain of others for attacking it; but we 
must say about them that indifference 
is not opinion in religious matters more 
than inany other. And lastly, the mere 
sense of futility is enough to silence 
much protest against error, and it is 
often a very true guide, though often 
mere sensible men would have felt it 
most where the effort has been made 
with the greatest success. It was not a 
more hopeless undertaking for the tract- 
dispenser to convert this clergyman (or 
the whole Bench of Bishops, for that 
matter), than for St. Paul to convert the 
world. St. Paul, it may be’ said, was 
preaching truth, and these Bradlaugh- 
ites are preaching error. But a man’s 
earnest and sincere belief is that which 
he must deal with as truth, and he has 
more chance of exchanging it for truth 
if he does so. 

The truth is that the clergy ought to 
be specially grateful to Mr. Bradlaugh’s 
followers for giving them tracts, or do- 
ing anything to bring before them the 
nature of their own views. We wish, 
with all our heart, that they would study 
the unbelief of our day less in the form 
in which it calls itself Agnosticism, and 
more in that in which it calls itself Secu- 
larism. We earnestly desire that they 
should prepare themselves to answer it, 
not as it shows itself in magazines which 
lie on every table and number ducal and 
Ministerial contributors ; but in tracts 
written for plebeian readers, who know 
something of the stress and strain of 
hfe. Itisnot that we want answers to 
the Secularist, any more than to the Ag- 
nostic. It is rather that the elaborate 
arguments to show that culture is recon- 
cilable with faith, which mock us with 
the possibility of a reconciliation where 
there is no possibility of a meeting, van- 
ish into what we think their true insig- 
nificance when we turn from the refined 
.to the vulgar atheist. The vlergy would 
be forced to recognize, if they turned to 
the unbelief of the poor, what we think 
it would be quite as importaut to them 
to recognize in confronting the unbelief 
of the rich,—that it is‘not by showing 
how faith might overcome intellectual 
difficulties that they cao awaken 


it. We do, indeed, hold that the 
unbelief of our day in every 
rank of life is largely the _ result 


of a philosophy that takes its start from 
physical science. The lower classes 
know what those above them think on 
such matters, or at least, what they do 
not think. But the philosophy that 
takes its start from physical science 1s 
itself but one form of that life in the 
outward and the visible which at all 
times has been and will be the foe of 
faith. It needs no intellect, no culture 
to thinpk that only the things we see and 
touch are real. It demands no Knowl- 
edge of evolution to hold the doctrine, 
once deplored in our hearing by a work- 
ingman’s wife as becoming common 
among her husband’s fellow-workers, 
that ‘“‘ when we’re dead we’re done for.” 
If the clergy would study unbelief in 
this form, and not in a more intellectual 
guise, we believe they would be better 
fitted to do the little they can do to meet 
the latter. The more complex feeling 
would become intelligible by studying 
the simpler ; for, as faith must be rooted 
in that part of the begin which the most 
cultivated shares with the most igno- 
rant, so must unbelief. It i8 not the dif- 
ficulty of reconciling evolution and 
creation that makes atheists, though 
that may furnish them with some 
telling arguments. Itis an absence of 


if we knew more of the unbelief of the 
poor, and such a discernment wouid 
help us to understand all unbelief. 

Our first desire in regard to the work- 
ing classes is that they should accept 
Christianity, But wherever that cannot 
be, we should prefer that they should 
attack it. If they cannot welcome the 
history which tells of the manifestation 
of divine power in one of their own > 
class, then we should desire that those 
who do were forced to ask themselves 
whether they do in very truth believe 
that history, or whether they mean Ly 
believing not being sure that it is mis- | 
taken. When the pressure of discredit 
has driven this body of apparent sup- 
porters into the ranks of our enemies— 
when the world has reclaimed its own— 
then, we believe, it will be seen once 
more that a life in the unseen affects the 
life in the seen. It will be discerned 
that Christianity is a power. We may 
be too hopeful in this anticipation. 
Nevertheless, we cling to it, for through 
this gate alone, asfaras we can see, have 
we as a nation a chance of returning to 
that conscious relation to the eternal 
which alone makes this life tolerable for 
the poor and the lowly, or explicable for 
the learned and the wise.—[The Specta- 
tor. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—President Hayes is going to Oregon. 
—And now Mr. Kelly wants to be Mayor. 
“a Blaine has been speaking in Newark, 
—Cuba is so quiet that 15,000 Spanish 
soldiers are to be recalled shortly. 
—Governor Cornell has been quite ill with 
malarial fever at the Hotel Brighton. 

—Mr. Reid started another party of fif- 
teen boys for the West, September 21st. 
—President Hayes has been elécted Vice 
President of the American Bible Society. 
—Vermont reports the first snow of the 
season at Mount Mansfield, September 23. 
—Between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 have 
visited Coney Island during the last season. 
—Mr. Hughes says that he has found the 
Southern people cultured, refined and socia- 


ble. 
—Judge James P. Sinnott of the Marine 


Court of this city died at his home Septem- 
ber 20th. : 

—A statue of Thiers was unveiled in Paris, 
September 19th, M. Jules Simon delivering 
the address. 

—The statue of Burns will be unveiled in 
Central Park, October 2d. It will be placed 
opposite the statue of Scott. 

—Bristol, R. I.. celebrated its two hun- 
dreth anniversary September 23d... There 
was the usual procession and oration. 

—One of Burgoyne’s cannon has been 
dragged out of the bed of the river at Still- 
water village, after having reposed there 
quietly one hundred and three years. 

—There was a great fall of rain Septem- 
ber 18th at a British military station in Ben- 
gal, followed by an immense land-slide 
which swept away a hotel and caused the 
death of a number of British officers and 
soldiers. 

—A a lunch party given in this city last 
week by Mr. M. E. Ingalls, of Cincinnati, 
each guest was invited to subscribe $1,000 to 
the fund for the Cincinnati Art Museum. 
Forty-two gentlemen lunched and expressed 
their apppreciation of the hospitality by 
subscribing $52,500. 

—The Nihilists have made their appear- 
ance in England with an attempt to 
frighten, if not to assassinate, the Tsarewitch 
by placing dynamite under the track of the 
London and Northwestern Railway, sixteen 
miles from the London terminus. The 
cable reports that the Nihilists are strong 
in numbers in London and in Kent. 

—It is a great relief to know that the sea- 
serpent has been caught at last. After half 
a century of miscellaneous disclosure he has 
turned up in the Straits of Deharo; but, oh, 
what a fall! Heis only six feet long: he 
has a mane, however, a head shaped like a 
panther’s, and a tail which focuses to a fine 
point. The body has been preserved in 
spirits and will be sent to Ottawa for 
vlassitication. 

—Justice Dillard, of the Supreme Court 
of North Carolina, may serve as an exam- 
ple of American independence. It is re- 
lated that the late Judge Kerr once saw 
Judge Dillard in a second-class car. ‘‘ Hi!’’ 


said Kerr, ‘‘how comes it a man of your 
cloth. is caught in a second-class car ?”’ 
Because there is no third-class,’’ quietly 
replied Judge D., and asked for a match to 


something—a want, and not a difficulty. 


‘Weshould all be forced to discover this! 


light his pipe. 
—“ There is a good story told of the Presi- 
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in social life was extremely anxious to have 
the son of a warm friend designated for one 
of the vacancies. He called upon the Presi- 
dent and made known his request. ‘ You 
see, Mr. President,’ said he, in advocating 
the young man’s claim, ‘bis father is a dis- 
tinguished ex-army officer. His great- 
grandfather was a brilliant soldier of the 
army, and his great great-grandfather was 
an officer in the navy during the Revolu- 
tionary War.’ These points were pressed 
with force upon the attention of the Presi- 
dent. All of asudden the President said: 
‘And this young man’s father, great-grand- 
father, and even a more remote grandfather 
have all been officers of the United States ?” 
‘Yes,’ came thereply. ‘Well,’ replied the 
President witha merry chuckle, ‘ don’t you 
think it about time that some one in that 
family earned a living for himeelf?’ ”’ 

—Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes says in a let- 
ter toa member of the English Spelling Re- 
form Association: ‘‘If I have not taken sides 
with the Spelling Reform movement, it is 
very probably because I was not taken hold 
of early enough. I spell ‘honor’ and 
‘favor’ without the u, and I mzy yet come 
to ‘catalog’ and ‘ felosofe’—if that is good 
phonography. At any rate I should not 
care to be an obstructive (if I could be) in 
the way of any well-organized, scholarly 
attempt to reform our English—and Ameri- 
can—language. It iscertainly barbarous to 
make ough take so many forms of pronun- 
ciation as it now does. But you must allow 
a fair share of old square-toed prejudice in 
their persona] likings to old square-toed peo- 
ple. I hate to see my name spelled Homes, 
yet Inever pronounce thel. I know from 


old Camden that its derivation is from the 


word holm, and I want the extra letter ; an 
l is as good as an inch in this connection, if 
I may venture a debilitated pleasantry. 
There are many things I should like to have 
a glimpse of a hundred years from now, 
among the rest our English spelling. I have 
little doubt that many of the changes you 
‘contemplate will have taken place, and that 
I should look back upon myself in 1880 asa 
hopeless bigot to sup nuated notions long 
since extinct.”’ 


BOOKS OF THE WELK. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
acknowledged in ita earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a ang ly 
of any omission in respect. Ac 

— memoranda of prices are desirable 
HOLt. 

“German Thought.” By Karl Alillebrand: 
A survey of the course of philosophical and 
literary thought in Germany to the time of 
Goethe 

“The Welifields.”’ By Jesse Fotheryill. The 
latest novel in the Leisure Hour Series. 


AMERICAN Co. 

“The True Faith of our Forefathers.” A 
reply from a Roman Catholic source to the 
Rev. Dr. Stearns’s “ Faith of our Fore- 
fathers.”’ 

MACMILLAN & Co. 

“The Life of David as Reflected in his 
Psalms.”” By Alexander Maclaren, D.D. The 
story of the life of David as interpreted by 
his writings. 

“Two Worlds are Ours.” By Hugh Mac- 
millan. 

G. W. Bouton. 

“The Jesus of History and the Jesus of 

Tradition Identified.”” By George Solomon. 


D. LotHROP & Co. 


* Write Your Own Stories.”’ Thirty pictures 
for prize stories, with blank leaves to write 
them on. A collection of thirty full page 
pictures with a blank page opposite each. 
The publishers offer three prizes, aggregating 
fifty dollars in eash, to the three children 
under fourteen who shall write the best com- 
plete set of stories to match the pictures be- 
fore July Ist, 1881. 


A. WILLIAMS & Co., Boston. 

* History of the Flag of the United States 
of America; and the Naval and Yacht Club 
Signals, Seals, and A:ms, and Principal Na- 
tional Songs of the United States, with a 
Chronicle of the Symbols, Standards, Banners 
and Fiagsof Ancient and Modern Nations.’’ 
By Geo. Henry Preble. A voluminous work 
which covers the whole subject of flags and 
national emblems. | 

MAGAZINES.—Education, N. E. Publishing 
Co., Contemporary Review, Arthur’s Ilius- 
trated, Nineteenth Century, Eciectic, Interna- 
tional Review. New Church Independent, 
Van Nostrand’s Engineering Journal, St. 
Nicholas. 

Music,—* Bella Bocca Polka,” O. Ditson «| 
Co, 


“> is the uniform wholesomeness of this 


un in it, plenty of adventure, but 
these necessary qualities never are =. 
to degenerate into coarseress. . . 

very noble work that the e magazine is Sa 
in the world.”—[Philadelphia Times. 


The Beautiful October Number, 


Ready Sept. 25th, is full of capital stories 
for young folks, and more than fifty pictures. 
H. H. finishes *‘ The Naughtiest Day of My 
Life,’”” ERNEST INGERSOLL, OLIVE THORNE 
MILLER, Laura E. RICHARDS, LOUISE M. 
ALCOTT, NoaH BROOKS, and many others 
are among the contributors. The number 
is the last issue of the seventh volume. 

For sale everywhere; price 25 cents. 


SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 


NEW EDITIONS OF 


Frances Ridley Havergal’s 


DEVOTIONAL BOOKS. 
for the Master's Royal Invitation, 
se, 


yal Commands, 
My King, Loya! Responses, 
Bounty, Little Pillows, 
Morning Bel Morning Stars, 


To meet the great demands for these very 
popular books we have prepared an edition with 
clear print on fine paper, 82mo size, each volume 
with a 3 

BEAUTIFUL [ILLUMINATED COVER 
of Floral Decorations, and every book a perfect 
little gem. 

Any of the above will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of 20 cts. The cheapest and 
prettiest books in the market. We have in cloth 
bindings, by the same author; 


Vader the Surface” $1 00 

“Poder . 1 00 
Elegant cloth, gilt edges. 

Echoes from the 40c, 

‘‘ Within the Palace Gates,’’ memorial...... 50c. 


' These editions are for sale by all prominent 
booksellers in the United States. By mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


E. P, DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 


713 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


magazine that has given it a place far above 
all other periodi of its kind. There is 
plenty of 


A Story. 717 pager, 12mo., $1.75. 


** There ig a charm about Miss WARNER'S 
books that assures each new volume of a wel- 
come from a wide circle of readers.’’—[Herald 
and Presbyter. 


Oniform with the above, by the same author: 


MY DESIRE. 
12mo., $1.75. 
“The story is told with sin r fidelity and 
grace and feeling.’’—[N. Y. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 


A Story of Small Beginnings. 
The Say and Do Series, 


The King’s People, 

5 vols. ina box....... ‘anaes 7 00 
Pine Needles. 12 mo........... 1 50 
Melbourne House............. 200 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 


Published ‘Sept. 30th. The first 
edition of 20,000 copies of ‘* A 
DAY OF FATE” by E. P. ROE, 
will be ready as above at all the 
bookstores, in a handsome 12-mo. 
volume ; price, $1.50. DODD, 
MEAD & COMPANY, Pub- 
lishers, N. Y. 


THE VOICE, 
Official cupen Music Teachers’ National Association 
is devcted to voice culture in Sineine, Reapine and 
SPEAKING; tells how to treat 
STUTTERING, 

Stammering and other vocal defects: contains letters 
trom Sprecae-Surrerers, bio sketches of 
Mosicians, ELocutTionists and Orarors, the history 
of and essays on Music, hints on 


ELOCUTION, 


Articles on Rerorm, and translations of 
and METHODs and writings; explains 
principles and utility of 

VISIBLE SPEECH. 
Published monthly, sod a vear; single copy, 10c. Send 
for Prospectus. Addre 


EDGAR 8S. WERNER, Albany, N. Y. 


{Chambers of Universal Knowled 


ge, 15 vels. oo. 
Adaitions vols, $7.50 
American Ad Encyclopaedia, 4 
Milman’s nome, 


8s History of England ols, $1.25. 
344 Life and Letters, 60 cents. 
Knight’s 
Lives of Me Men, $ vois., $1.50. 
Life and W: cen 
ra vo. an cen 
Milton’s Com 


The Koran 0 
y 


=, ius, 40 cents. 


Library 
Universal Knowledge. 


Rob Cresco, 
Munehausen and Gulliver's Trs en illus., 40 cents. 
by E. T. Alden, illus., 5C cents. 


Each of the above bound in cloth. If 
fine at 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Manacer. 


AMERICAN | BOOK EXCHANCE, 


of 


A verbatim of the last (1880) Eneyclo- 
Large Type addition (about 15,000 toptes) Am le under 
one alphabet, with such ns as are necessary to eluci the ted platea, 
brevier type, en superier paper, and 15 elegant ectave volumes of about 900 contain, 
mplete, about 1@ per cent mere than Appleton’s and 2 cent Johnson’s aoe = 
im Vy er, it is far eu r to either of its of 
price. Volumes I. and IT apr Ken go 1, and ether volumes will follow least two each month, the entire 
work being Sber. a. ty ly sooner. Price per volume, in cleth, $1; in half R t top, 
pre per volume, 21 eenta. been our custom in previo 
ctob Cr tc: cations to of to otter special inducements te those whose orders are s 
po , om or before ve 

ord th eash, for wolumes complete for nominal price of $10 for the editio d $15.00 
for the edition ‘half Russia, The price during November will be ad —— and $15.76, and a fur- 
ther advance be made eac. till the work is coenpleted. It is not supposed that f those who will 
in e e purchasers of the Encyol make t in advance as they have the oppo 

Literary and a full in advance—but the old. tri 
frien Literary Re know t the American Book ys accomplishes es what it 
ee 3 of the largest and best Ency ever pub in eountry, even at ten 

Volumen are issued, or when the set is complete. 


Chambers’s 


Asa portion the Leary f Universal we issue Chambers’s Bncyolopadia , Without the 
ote in 15 60 tt is printed from ne 
from very clear non 1 Price, Acme tion, cloth, $7.50;  Aldas _ finer ve 
ier paper, wide ) Russia, ia, gilt top, tap, 00 fs: Inthis style 14 volumes ed Octo- 
ri, and volume 15 will be ready abeu the work. Pothose onering 
during the month ef October, the price of the Che 15 37. complete for $14.00 for the 
Russia, gilt top. During November the priee will be advanced and 
American ones 
additions to which are made by tho American 
editors of rary of Universal of 060 octavo 
each, type ; the price $1.00 in be $1.5 per volume, 
lcenta. Volume I. will be ready in other will toll rapidly’ as whole being 
completed by A 1881, and p set of four wath La a October , net, $2.65 for 
owners 0 
the of Universal Knowledge, — 


Books. 


otism, 50 cents. 


New w York. 


towns, the jeading bookesties 


a and superior Sone Boox 
with advanced elements, and a great variety of 
music, secular and sacred, to be sung in one, two or 
our parts. Mr. Tilden’s previous works have been 
highly approved. 


Song Bells. cts.) By L. 0. 


. Great variety of songs, subjects sel 
with great skill, and is of 


Introduce our new S ta ScHoot Sone Boox, 


ABBA 
wa (30 
sy No bene exis ~ 
Ser Music Teachers fer the 
Cam lh are good and practica 


© not tail to examine them. 
Emerson's Voice of Worship, ($1), tor Singing 


Perkius’ Temple, ($1.), for Singing Schools. 
Johnson’s New Method tor Singing Classes, 
(60 cts.) 


Johnuson’s Parlor Orgau Instruction Book, 
1 


($1.50.) 
N. &. Conservatory Method for Piano, ($3.) 


Also subscribe now for The Musical Reco 
($2), a Weekly Musical Paper with all the hy - 


G2" Any book sent, post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 843 B’dway, N. ¥. 


USE 
THE SOVEREIGN. 


BY H. B. PALMER. 


In Your Classes and Musical Soci- 
eties this Season. 


Wide-swake Teachers assure us that Tax SOvERE! 
is the best of Mr. Paumer’s Music Books. me 


Price, $7.50 per dozen; 
75 cénts each, if sent by mail, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Street 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK, 


TRAUTWINE’S CIVIL ENGINEER’S 
K, illustrated with 670 engravings 
trom original Fourteenth Thousand. Revised 
and Corrected. 16mo, 678 pages. Tuck,Gilt Edge. Price. 
Mailed on receipt of price. E. Claxton & Co,Phila. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


EST TEAC HERS, 


provided for Families, 
Cand 


Ce COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE tor 
YOUNG LADIES, 
Poughkeepsie. N. Y. 
All departments thoroughly sustained. Students 
fitted for college. The thirty-thicd year begins Sept. 


15, 1880. 
GEO. W COOK, Px.D., Principal. 


the Misses Green) formerly of No. 1 Sth Av. 
will English and French BOARDING 
AND HOOL for ladies on TUESDAY, 
SEPT 8, A. No- 635TH Av., N. Y. City. This school— 
stablished in 1a16—continues the careful training 
and thorough instruction in every department for 
which it has hitherto been so tavorably known. 


QUBURBAN SEMINARY. 

Boston Ave. and 167th St. N. Y. City. 

A boarding and day school for young ladies; com 
biniug the advantages of city and *Thor- 


ough instruction. hest refer- 
ences. Address EDWIN | OHANSON. 
EFORE FIXING ON A 


School tor 
for circular, THOS. HANLON, D.D., Pennington, N. J 


ORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall on the Hudson, N. Y. 


Location in beauty and heglthfulness . 
Caretul personal attention. re fitted for any 
class in Col'ege. Rev. ALFRED C. ROE.wW 


re r the be \ 

A. G. CHAMPERS, Principal. 


wics UNIVERSITY Scientific and 
Military College, Northfield, Vt. Terms reason- 
abl e. A FEW FREE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


ILLSIDE SEMINARY, 
ridgeport, Conn., 
sor Vanni ama reopen Sep. ity.. Anne J. 
0 specia nn 
Stone, Mariana B. Slade, Mrs. Cc. Aa 


ILLS! 
s, at Norwalk, Ct. 
Furpbishes inst: uction, “comforts and, 
constant care. Opens Sept. 6th. 
Address the Principal, Dr. J. C. FITCH. 


BEER | ACADEMY, 
nwich, Conn 
Fifty-fourth year. Sept. 
under the care ot Mr. J. H. R 
corps of teacher 


20th, 1880, 
oot and a competent 
s. Unsurpassed in loca tion, in moral, 
social and intellectual privileges. For further infor- 
mation address the Principal. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, Boston, Mass. 
The 27th year will begin Wedn>sday, Sept. 29th, 188v. 
For Catalogues and Circulars, apply to Rev. GEO. 
GANNETT, Principal, 69 Chester 8q., Boston, Mass. 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for You 
dies, Bridgeport, Ct. Address Miss Emily Ne elson. 
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Mrs. Poetical Works, 80 centa. 
Kitto’s of Bib. Literature, 2 vols., $2. 
Rollin’s Ancient History, 
- Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, 50 cents. 
Works of Flavius Josephus, $1.50. % — 
Comic History of U. 8., Hopkins, illus., 60 cents. 
Health by Exercise, Dr. Geo. H. Taylor, 40 cents. ; 
Pitrary Magazine’ bound 8b to 60 orate 
und vo 2 
Leaves from the of an Old Lawyer, $1. 
te, translated by 30 cents. Manual, 
ohamm Sale, 30 cents. omer’s translated ope, 30 cents. 
ts, illus., 40 Bulwer’s Last Daye of 5O cents. 
"s The Cure of Dr. . H. Taylor, 30 centa, 
Light of Asia, Arnold, 26 cents. 
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OUR BABY. 
By CLARA G. DOLLIVER. 


F watchers on the walls of heaven, 
Maybe some tender one 
Will see our baby come; 
Poor little wanderer, givep 
From arms of love to arms of death; 
A little life that ne’er drew breath. 


His lips, as one could see, bad never 
Parted to wail and cry; 
Happy the thought, on high 
The sweet look smiles forever; 4 
And there alone the curtained eyes 
Will open in their soft surprise. 


Some mother in the courts of heaven, 
Some winsome angel-mother, 
Remembering another 

From whom her tender heart was riven, 

May take him from death’s gentle arms, 

And cradle him where never storms 

Can start him with their rude alarms. 


ROCK ME TO SLEEP. 


OST Americans sleep too little; and almost al- 
Americans fail to sleep to the best advantage. 
It is curious how reluctantly we take God’s best gifts. 
The Gospel is not the only one which men put away 
from them. At night God puts the light out and calls 
upon every thing and every one to go to sleep. Na- 
ture accepts the invitation; the flowers, the bees, the 
birds go to their sleep soon after sunset, but we are 
all like children; and we fight against sleep till it 
overpowers us and carries us off despite ourselves. 
‘He giveth his beloved sleep;” bu‘ we do not know 
that we are his beloved, nor that sleep is his gift; and 
we rarely appreciate it till some overmastering anxiety 
drives the nursling sleep from our home; and then we 
bemoan her exile and try to charm her back again. 
In the morning God’s sun tries to awaken us, as a 
mother her child, by the gentlest of kisses—for what 
kiss is so gentle as that of the sunbeam?—and the 
flowers, and bees and birds awaken to beauty and 
song; but we shut the tender mother out, and refuse 
the gift of resurrection life which the morning brings, 
and cling at sunrise to the sleep which we so stoutly 
repelled in the early darkness. Twice every day God 
says to us, ‘‘Rest and life are my gifts;” and twice 
every day we push them from us till we can no longer 
resist them. The two sweetest and most delicious 
hours of the day ought to be the hour of falling 
asleep ‘and the hour of awakening; and we make them 
both hours of discomfort, even from our childhood. 
For there are two things that nearly all people are re- 
luctant to do—go to bed at night, and get up in the 
morning. 

No one person can lay down rules for another’s 
sleep any more than he can for another’s eating; for 
every nature isa law unto itself; but there are some 
general principles of almost universal application. 
We put them here tersely for easier recollection : 

Night is the time for sleep; daylight is the time for 
activity. 

A healthy person is his own best alarm clock. Do 
not waken your children. If they sleep too late in the 
morning it is because they do not go to bed early 
enough at night. 

The early night hours are the best sleeping hours; 
the early morning hours are the best working hours. 

The best remedy for sleeplessness is a tired body 
(not too tired) and a trustful mind. Sleepless chil- 
dren are rare; for their bodies are ceaselessly at work 
and their minds do not worry. 

Different natures need different measures of sleep; 
Humboldt is said to have lived on four hours of sleep. 
But eight hours is a fair average; and he who bor- 
rows from his sleep for his work borrows at a fright- 
ful rate of interest, and of a usurer who will prove to 
be a veritable Shylock. 


A DECORATED LIBRARY. 


By H. E. SCUDDER. 


HE several papers containing hints for home read- 


ing Which have appeared recently in The Chris- 
tian Union assume the possession of books at home, 
and once or twice there have been suggestions about 
the formation of private libraries, and intimations that 
every house ought to have at least a bookshelf. I do 
not believe the multiplication of public libraries is go- 
ing to reduce the number although it may affect the 
character of private libraries. A book which one owns 
and values becomes a friend to be hospitably enter- 
tained, and for my part I can no more do withoyt the 
presence of my few books than I can get all the socie- 
ty I want by going twice a week to the vearest hotel. 
Then everything which makes us respect and value 


our books adds to our own pleasure in the best and 
purest objects of enjoyment, anda bibliomaaniac is very 
far removed in madness from one who is afflicted, for 
instance, with mania a potu. The rarity of a book, 
the fact that it has been in the library of a great man, 
and has perhaps his autograph and notes, its personal 
association with some experience of travel—these 
things increase our interest in our books, and we come 
to value them as much as we ever did postage stamps 
when we collected them. 

It is not necessary to lay down any rules or give any 
hints to regular book-collectors, but I should like to sug- 
gest one or two simple ways by which one’s modest 
bookshelf may accumulate attractiveness. Everyone, 
of course, would be glad, if he loved books, to have 
the best and the earliest editions of a fayorite author. 
A person spending little money may often by watching 
his opportunity pick up choice or early editions, and 
the zest of hunting for them in old bookstalls and at 
auction sales is a keen one. But suppose one to have 
an ordinary edition of Tennyson or Browning or Long: 
fellow; let him get from the nearest public library a 
first edition and then go carefully through his copy, 
collating it with that in the library, and note on the 
margin variations in text. He will be surprised to 
find how many silent changes have been made, and the 
examination will make a capital study of his author. 

There is a good deal of enthusiasm for autograph 
hunting, and I suppose authors of repute are often 
annoyed by idle demands on their time to satisfy a call 
for their written name. Névertheless, a genuine lover 
ofan author, by using courtesy and modesty, will in 
some way or other get possession of a note, or a few 
lines, or only the name. Instead of making this part 
of a miscellaneous collection of autographs, let him at- 
tach it neatly to the fly-leaf of a well-bound copy of the 
author’s book. Both autograph and book now have 
an added value. So, too, if he can get a recent photo- 
graph and is deft he may succeed in inserting a new 
portrait. But I think the better use of portraits is in 
hanging them near the books, and it would be a pleas- 
ant pursuit to gather faces and author’s heuses and 
help thus to decorate one’s book room. 

It is not every book which has an index. I know of 
few practices for the young stndent more desirable 
than that of making his own index. Let him study 
attentively some thorough index of a similar book and 
then slowly and carefully make his own. By using a 
blank book or paper of the same height as his book, 
when his index is completed he can place it on the 
shelf next to the book, and have a secret pride in add- 
ing thus a book of his own to the library. He may go 
farther than this. Suppose him to to be an ardent 
lover of Longfellow’s poems; he will find a great many 
passages and allusions which he cannot exactly ex- 
plain. There are few notes in any of the editions of 
Longfellow. Well, let him make his own volume of 
notes in manuscript, with reference to page and 
volume of his own edition of the poet, and he will 
finally have a book to be proud of, and one Which his 
children will one day think of more value than all the 
rest of his library. 

A scrap-book, again is a common possession, and ali 
sorts of clippings gointoit. But there are scraps il- 
lustrative of an author on your shelf so pertinent and 
of such permanent value that it would be a great deal 
better to place them between the leaves of that author’s 
work, or even to attach them lightly to fly-leaf, page, 
or cover of the book. 

Almost everyone receives pamphlets which cost little 
or nothing but accumulate in quantity and burden his 
shelves. He thinks of having them bound, but he 
never does, and he feels it necessary to classify thera 
and make volumes of them. A better way is to be his 
own binder, to make a case for each separate pamphlet 
which he really wishes to preserve, out of binders’ 
board held together by anarrow strip of cloth, and the 
side of the case covered with neat paper, marbled or 
otherwise. A little practice will very soon enable him 
to be his own binder, and he can write the title and 
paste it on the cover. My practice with magazines is 
to take out the one or two articles in a number which 
Iam pretty sure I shall want to see again, send the 
rest of the mutilated number to the hospital, and bind 
my papers either in groups or singly. 

A catalogue is a good thing to make of one’s library, 
especially a card catalogue, and cards come now made 
for the purpose. But I would make my cards very 
full, not only give the title of my book, but*recording 
just when and where I got it and what it cost, if I 
bought it,. A concise history of each book in one’s li- 
brary may thus be preserved, if indeed one does not 
enter all this on the outside cover or fly-leaf of the 


book itself. 


Finally, there is a book which I think a wise parent 
might well make for his children, and especially which 
a mother might make: a book containing in the 
parent’s handwritjng songs, poems, hymns or stories 


for a child; such selections as seem best from that 
particular parent to that particular child. The very 


labor of copying would serve as a criticism, and the 
book would represent something peculiarly belonging 
to one family. The child would learn to look upon it 
as a manuscript of special venerableness, and only very 
good children could ever hear a story or a poem from 
it. 

I have strayed a little from my theme. I only 
wanted to suggest a few ways in which one might 
make his library significantly his own, and by begin- 
ning early get a charm out of his books over and above 
that which the words themselves of the books give 
him. 


HOW TO MAKE A CHURCH HOMELIKE. 
By Susan CHENERY. - 


“TWO friends, laboring in different cities, met in 
their. country home, a lovely New England town, 
in their summer vacation. 

‘*T have come home as usual, Cousin Ruth, without 
knowing where I am to lay my head next year,” said 
Olive; ‘‘change is the only hope for people who live 
away from home. I have been the usual round of 
boarding-house, private family and Women’s Home. 
Now, if your report is favorable, Kate Holbrook and I 
are thinking of setting up house-keeping in two rooms, 
like you and Miss Allen.” 

‘* We have found that we can make a more comfort- 
able home for ourselves than others could make for 
us,” Ruth answered; ‘‘ we have enjoyed it so much 
that I hope never to depend again upon a boarding- 
house, or, except temporarily, upon the excellent 
Homes now to be found in many cities. So many of 
the old families here are broken up or gone away that 
Somerfield is now much more like home to me than 
this place, though of course my church associations 
there give me the home-feeling much more than our 
way of living.” 

‘*T believe Kate and I shall enjoy the house-keeping,” 
rejoined Olive. ‘But as for feeling at home in any 
church in New Liverpool—why, I’ve attended one 
steadily for a whole year and have had no more notice 
from any of the people there thanI should if they had all 
been blind and dumb. I always go, however, because, ~ 
leaving higher considerations out of the question, birth 
and training have made church-going the best part of 
my weekly recreation, and I am pharisaical enough to 
pity those who don’t find it so too. When I was first 
away from home I fell among some people who talked 
very plausibly about the Sabbath being made for man, 
and the right of working people to take the day for the 
enjoyment of fresh air and the beauties of nature. I 
finally went on one of these recreative excursions out 
on the lake. But save me from any more such recrea- 
tion! When we finally found a place free from the 
fumes of liquor and tobacco, the moral atmosphere 
was even more offensive from our nearness to a party 
who were conversing about science and religion with 
ignorance so dense that even I could be sorry for 
them. Monday morning I was all tired out, and I 
didn’t get physically and morally rested till I went to 
church the next Sunday.” 

‘¢T, too, am thankful that I can find recreation in 
church on Sundays,” said Ruth. ‘But it is a pity 
that more of the girls and women who leave their 
homes to earn their living do not make the church 
what it might be to them, and what they need; a home, 
and protection.” | 

‘¢ That is a fine theory, but hard to carry out,” Olive 
replied. ‘‘ There is the matter of dress, for one thing. 
I know girls who say they will not go to some of the 
churches because they can’t have fine clothes nor 
changes for the seasons like the habitual attendants. 
Then it’s very curious to see the different standards 
as to what is indispensable. A young married couple 
came a few weeks ago to board at the house where I 
have been the past year. I noticed that the wife was 
much alone on Sundays, and soI invited her last Sat- 
urday to go with me to church the next morning. She 
seemed pleased, and said she would like to go, but her 
bracelets were away for repairs, and so she had noth- 
ing to wear. But in the evening she came to me with 
the difficulty removed. She had spoken of it at dinner 
to her husband—he is a clerk down town with a salary 
of ten dollars per week—and fortunately a friend came 
into the store to show him a sample of a new twenty- 
five cent bracelet and kindly lent the pair for her to 
wear the next day.” 

‘‘Such ideas about dress seem like devices of the 
adversary to keep people out of the churches,” re- 
turned Ruth. ‘‘It refreshes me to see handsomely 
dressed people at church, and I always feel that I am 
the equal of anyone in the house in that respect, be- 
cause my plainer and less expensive clothing is adapted 
to me and my means.” 

‘*But after all, Ruth,” said Olive, ‘when we have 
actually rigged ourselyes to our own tolerable satis- 
faction, and really get to the house of werghip with 
our bragelets on, you know we are utterly ignored, If. | 
by mistake we are put into 4 good pew, the occupante 
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elevate their noses and draw away so that we are 
pretty careful not to get into that place again.” 

‘¢T have heard girls talk like that,” responded Ruth ; 
‘‘they are usually ill-bred persons, who express what 
they imagine must be the fecling of people with greater 
possessions than their own. I have also heard others 
speak as if they were disappointed at not being made 
pets of immediately among the wealthiest people ofa 
church where they have been a few times. So far as I 
know, the women of most wealth have also the most 
duties in home, society and church; and there is no 
one of them, nor of those possessed of more moderate 
means, who has not in all these departments so much 
to plan and execute that the common daily labor of a 
working girl is, compared with it, ease itself. A girl 
who will come trying to find a home among them 

according to the methods in operation can easily suc- 
ceed; but unless she is willing to take a step or two 
herself, whether she goes or stays will aw be a 
matter of pure accident. 

‘‘ But here’s my case; who is to blame that I don’t 
know anybody after a year’s constant attendance?” in- 
quired Olive. 

‘‘T don’t know,” said Ruth; ‘* have you been a mem- 
ber of that church all the time?” 

‘‘No; I have never taken a letter from here, yet,” 
Olive replied. 

‘¢ Have you been in the Sunday-school?” 

‘Yes, I have regularly attended a Bible class of a 
hundred or more members.” 

‘¢ Now let me tell you just how I do, Olive. When I 
go to a strange city I make it my business for the first 
few Sundays to go around to the different churches of 
my denomination. I go to the regular service of each, 
and also visit each Sunday-school; for there is the only 
church work where I can assist. I select that place 
where I gain most from the sermons, and where, so far 
as I can see, I shall find people whom I can work with 
best. Itis almost wholly a matter of personal taste. 
Then I at once present my letter from the last place 
where I have belonged. I join a Bible class, and tell 
the superintendent of the Sunday-school that I will try 
to be prepared on any Sunday as a substitu'e when 
one is needed to supply an absent teacher’s place. 
With the work and acquaintance which always grow 
out of such a course, and my work of the week, I am as 
busy and as happy asI can be. Speaking of people’s 
feeling ‘‘above us,” my judgment and feelings have 
most frequently led me to churches with a large pro- 
portion of members who had wealth and culture, but 
the spirit you speak of has never extended itself to me. 
In a large church there are a great many whom I of 
of course never meet, but so far as my associations 
extend they are always of the most “gree and 
friendly nature.” 

-**But I don’t know what work I could do,” said- 
Olive; ‘‘I haven’t the ability nor love for teaching 
that you have.”’ 

‘‘] should suppose your musical talent might be 
most gratefully accepted in almost any Sunday. school. 
With all the musical practice there is nowadays it very 
rarely happens that one is found capable of playing a 
piano or cabinet organ so as to be of any help in the 
singing of the Sunday-school or the smaller meetings 
of the church. The work frequently falls heavily upon 
one, and a substitute would many times be invaluable.” 

‘“‘That’s true,”” answered Olive; ‘‘I have been an- 
noyed many times at the playing of nervous young 
substitutes, and have longed to take the instrument in 
hand myself.” 

‘‘Why don’t you tell the superintendent you will 
play when there is no one else?” 

‘‘T never thought of doing so, but I don’t know why 
I should not.” 

‘‘ But, most important of all, why don’t you take a 
letter from the home church here? You will probably 
be away from it most of the time.” 

‘‘There’s my principal difficulty. You see, Congre- 
gationalists aren’t numerous here, and I’ve been attend- 
ing an Episcopal church.” 

‘¢ But why not belong to it, if there is no church of 
your own denomination?” 

‘There is a very small one. I heard one of its ad- 
herents say they wanted to have the denomination 
represented in New Liverpool, but what was the need 
of that I don’t know. They meet in a little hall, and 
you would never guess the minister. Whom did I see 
at the desk but John Briggs, in whose class in arith- 
metic I was, here in the village school, when I was ten 
years old and he was a great stupid boy of fifteen at 
the foot of the class! He is a good man, without 
doubt, but has little talent, and I don’t feel asifI could 
go and hear him preach. Then I don’t like the people 
there so well as where I go, even if I am not spoken to 
once a year ; and that makes-me feel unfit for any church, 
because we must love all Christians. Besides, the 
Episcopal service is delightful to me, and one can be 

helped so much to put religion into eyery day. Then 
the festivals; when I heard one lady greet another last 


Easter morning at the early service, saying with so much 
feeling ‘‘ Christ is risen,” I realized the resurrection 
as never before. But Aunt Maria grieves so at the 
thought of my joining the Episcopal Church that I 
have almost given up the idea. She thinks father 
would never be reconciled to it if he were living, and 
she brought up the example of such a host of departed 
Puritan ancestors that I felt as if a cloud of sorrowful 
witnesses had been assembled every Sunday to see me 
marching toward popery. I hesitated a little about 
telling you my doubts and troubles on the subject, for 
Aunt Maria always holds. you up as a model of a 
staunch Congregationalist; but there’s the whole cat- 
alogue, I believe.” 

‘¢We must go,” said Ruth, ‘‘for there’s a shower 
coming; but I must first say what I think about your 
case. We are to honor our parents—and our aunts too, 
of course. But Aunt Maria bas seldom been away 
from this quiet village in a lifetime. Her reading has 
been mainly her denominational paper, and she cannot 
know anything of the life of girls who go to earn their 
living in cities and large towns. If she did you would 
find her caring very little about the denomination they 
chose so long as they wanted to follow the Master. 
She cannot judge for you; neither could your parents 
if they were living. But I think she gives you incor- 
rect ideas about your father. He had very strong de- 
nominational opinions in the prime of life, but as he 
grew older he had almost nothing to say about them. 
Like many Christians I have since seen, as he grew 
more Christ-like the denominational husks fell away, 
leaving only a beautiful Christian character to be car- 
ried to heaven. Withsuch recollection of your parents 
as I have, it appears to mea wholly needless trouble 
for you to think they would be displeased at such 
connections as you wish to form. As for your going 
to the Congregational Church in New Liverrool, I 
repeat what I said at first—womeg working out in the 
world alone need the church for a home; but hardly 
any of them by searching would be able to find in the 
New Testament any light on denominational distinc- 
tions, while the clergymen of each sect can bring irref- 


utable arguments from the same book to show that. 


each creed is most Scriptural. With the limited edu- 
cation many of us have had, and our daily labor, we 
must also depend for any intellectual life and progress 
largely upon what we hearin church. In view of all 
these things I feel that it is best for everybody, our- 
selves included, that we choose that denomination and 


church where we can be taught the most; and none 


but ourselves individually can decide the question.”’ 
‘*T believe I shall find that you have cleared the way 
for me,” said Olive, as each turned toward homo. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPHRI- 
| ENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions and experiences for this column.] 

Will you please tell mein your column of notes and que- 
ries where I can find brief biographical sketches of useful 
and cultivated women? Iam trying to interest people here 
in the higher education of women, but find the girls them- 
selves do not realize the value of aliberal education. If I 
could give them examples of women of culture who have 
made their lives beautiful and useful perhaps it would help 
to stimulate them to greater effortsin obtaining a complete 
education and a high degree of culture. 

Very truly yours, Mrs. C. A. R. 

Good collections of brief biographical sketches of women 
are entitled: 

1, ‘*‘Woman’s Record; or, Sketches of Distinguished Wo- 
men from the beginning till a. p. 1850,’’ New York 1853, 
and a new edition, 1856. Order last edition. Harper & 
Brothers. 

2. ‘* Memoirs of the Literary Ladies of England from 
the Commencement of the Last Century,” London, 1842, 
2 vols., by Mrs. A. K, Elwood. 

3. ‘‘ Memoirs of Several [62] Ladies of Great Britain, 
who have been Celebrated for their Writings, or Skill in 
the Learned Languages, Arts and Sciences,” by _—— 
Ballard. Oxford, 1752; London, 1757. 


It is very easy to overload our houses with autumn 
leaves, pressed ferns, cat-o’-nine-tails, and all sorts of re- 
membrances of summer. While-we encourage gathering 
these spoils of the woods and the fields, we protest a 
trying to gather all there is of everything. 

If your walls are stained and ugly you may train over 
them a vine arranged from sprays of delicate ferns bright- 
ened by numerous pressed morning-glory blossoms. They 
should be pasted flat to the wall, and will look very lovely 
far on into the spring if they are put on tastefully. The 
wild turnip, which, much to the annoyance of the farmers, 


is so abundant on some of our roadsides, is very delicate 


and beautiful when pressed, and. adds very much to the 
grace of a vase of ferns. 

A bunch of rushes looks well standing in a jar in the cor- 
ner of the room, but they must be gathered before they 
ripen or the seeds will become a nuisance. 


‘PRINCETON, N. J., Sept., 1880. 
Will some one kindly tell me in the Experience ”’ col- 
umn how to mount and varnish a chromo? I have a 


treasure that is too valuable to try experiments with, and 
yet Iam too far removed from an art store to have the 
mounting done by experienced hands. . 

Respectfully, A SUBSCRIBER AND FRIEND. 


Please inform me through your column of “ Hints, Ques- 
tious and Experiences’’ what is a good text-book on Ameri- 
can literature for high schools and academies. 

Very truly yours, 

PROSPERITY, 8. C., Sept. 3. 

Cleveland's ‘‘Compendium of English Literature,’’ which 
has an appendix on American literature; Allibone’s ‘‘Crit- 
ical Dictionary of English Literature,” and “‘ British and 
American Authors,” 3 vols. 


J. H. 


Will you give a recipe for pickling limes (green)? Please 
ask the question in next issue of your paper, and you will 
oblige very much an earnest and constant reader. I have 
tried many of the receipts that bave come in the paper, and 
found them all good. Mrs. E. K. 

MT. ROYAL, Fila. 

Will any Southern housekeeper answer this question? 
We find nothing in our library which looks promising in 
the way of a lime pickle. : 


If the sun has gone down look up at the stars. If the 
earth is dark keep your eyes on heaven. With God’s 
presence and God’s promises you may always be cheerful 
and happy. 

* Despair not for a cloudy sky, 


The darkest cloud will soon pass by.’”’” ANON. 


Will Mrs. C. P. A. (A Mother) please send her address, 


that a letter may be forwarded to her. 


Our Houng folks. 


TEN-MINUTE SERMONS TO CHILDREN 
GET RID OF YOUR SHADOW. 
By J. M. STURTEVANT, JR. 

Proverbs xxviii., 18: ‘‘ He that covereth his sins shal! nt 
prosper: but whoso cenfesseth and forsaketh them st il! 
have mercy.” 

HOEVER has done wrong is sure to do one of 

these things. Sin is hateful, and no one likes 

to have what is hateful about him. No nice little girl 

likes to have a torn or soiled place in her dress. If 

such an accident happens to her, she either tries to 

cover up the place or hurries to have the dress re- 

paired. I have heard little girls in such acase laugh, 

and say, ‘‘I don’t care;” but they did care, and were 
really trying to hide their shame. 

Now sins are a great deal worse and more hateful 
than spots or rents in our clothes, and we are sure 
either to confess and forsake them or else to try and 
cover them up. Some people spend a great deal of 
thought every day in trying to hide their sins. But, 


children, when we cover our sins, it is not so much to. 


keep other people from knowing them as to keep from 
thinking about them ourselves. No one likes to walk 
or sit with those whom he cousiders mean, but it is 
still worse to live with a mean self. 

Jesus called the devil the ‘‘ Father of lies,” and the 
‘* Father of lies” is always trying to persuade people 
that they are not very bad. Ofcourse if we try to 
help him we shall be very much deceived. He gives 
pleasant sounding names to very bud things. He calls sin 
‘** fun,” and doing wicked things ‘‘ having a good time.” 


Whoever wish to cover their sins can be sure of his — 


help. An idle school-boy thinks the teacher abuses 
him. A man who cheats thinks he is only sharper than 
other folks. So you see, children, there are two ways 
to get along with our sins. One is to cover them with 
false names and excuses, the other is to confess them. 
Our past sins are like ourshadows. We all have them. 
Old-time people used to believe that when anyone sold 
himself to the devil he no longer had a shadow; but 
that was only a story. No one is without a shadow 
when the sun shines, and where God is our sins look 
dark and terrible. 

Now if you go toward the light your shadow is be- 
hind you, out of sight, but if you go from the light 
your shadow stretches out long and dark on your path. 
So when you go from your sins toward Christ, they 
are forgotten. God says he will remember them 
against you no more forever. When you deny your 
sins and go from God, they cannot be covered up. 
They are in your path, and before your face. When 
we have forsaken our sins, God’s mercy covers the 
hateful memory as the carpet of spring flowers covers 
the dark earth. Then we can go on to do good and 
leave our sins behind us, just as one climbing a beau- 
tiful mountain leaves many disagreeable things behird, 
and forgets them when he looks at the sunny fields 
from the top. - 

I have read that a gentleman once asked a class of 
deaf and dumb pupils what was the sweetest thing in 


the world. They wrote different answers on the black- - 


board. One boy wrote, ‘‘ going home,” and a little 


girl, ‘*‘ mother’s love,” and so on till the youngest of 
the class went to the board, and hiding her face from 
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sight wrote with trem bling fingers, ‘‘the tear of re- 
pentance.”’ 

Everyone who has sinned and repented will say, 
Amen. 


LAW FOR THE YOUNG. 
By A MEMBER OF THE NEW YORK BAR. 
KEEP TO THE RIGHT. 


ERSONS going about in public places should re- 
member to ‘‘ keep to the right.” This is almost 
everywhere the rule; especially for persons riding or 
driving. In England, it is said, drivers pass each 
other on the left. Thev prefer this because it enables 
each one to see how near his wheels are going to the 
other carriage. But throughout this country the cus- 
tom and the law for-vehicles are, to drive on the right 
side. When one is driving along a country road, with 
no carriage approaching in front, he can choose the 
best part of the road; but as soen as another comes to 
meet him he ought to drive well over on the right- 
hand side. Ifthe other vehicle does the same the two 
will pass in safety. Yet one cannot always trust that 
the other will do this. Suppose it is a flock of sheep 
or a drove of cows which one meets, or a house which 
people are hauling along the road by means of oxen, 
as is sometimes done in the country, Such things 
cannot be expected to keep to the right. Whoever 
meets them must do the best he can to avoid accident. 
He must not drive to the right, obstinately, but must 
use common sense. For a drove of animals a good 
way is to stap one’s wagon entirely and let them go 
past in theirown way. Sometimes one meets an igno- 
rant or rude person who will not turn out to his right. 
It is not the law that one may drive into his carriage 
and break it, and say, ‘‘I drove to the right, and he 
ought to have done so.” One must drive as wisely as 
he can to avoid doing mischief. But if aperson driving 
carefully runs against another, who did not keep to the 
right, all the blame will be on the other driver, and he 
will have to pay damages. Therefore it is particularly 
important to keep well to the right when turning 
sharp corners. 

For foot passengers on sidewalks the rule is not so 
positive. In many country places the sidewalks are 
not very distinct, or it is considered good manners to 
allow a lady or old person to walk by the wall. In all 
large towns, where there are established sidewalks, 
the best rule is to walk on the right-hand side. A boy 
who crowds along on the left-hand side of the walk 
shows that he does not understand the custom, and 
seldom gets along as fast. 

In cities foot passengers should keep on the side- 
walk except when they cross the street at a crossing; 
they bave no business to be on the street between 
crossings, and if they go there it is at their own risk. 
And horses and carriages have no right to intrude on 
the sidewalk. A boy in Troy was walking along the 
sidewalk near a livery stable when a horse came walk- 
ing out of the stable with no one to lead him. His 
owner, inside, had allowed him to come out alone, 
believing he would go straight to the drinking trough. 
Instead, he strayed along the sidewalk. He was a 
horse which had a bad habit of kicking, and, coming 
near where the boy was, he kicked him, though the 
boy did nothing to provoke it. The boy was so badly 
hurt that a lawsuit was brought; and the court said 
that the owner of the horse must pay damages; his 
horse had no business to be upon the sidewalk. Any 
one who lets an ugly horse go loose upon the sidewalk 
must pay for the mischief it does to persons who do 
not molest it. It is no answer to say that the owner 
supposed the horse;was trained not to go upon the 


“HARK! HARK!” 


By Susan COOLIDGE. 
II 


HILE still quite far off they could see the gyp- 

sies’ fire and a brown tent pitched beside it. 

The iron pot had done its duty, had been swung from 
the hook, and the gypsies were now eating their sup- 
per. It seemed to bea sort of soup, and smelt exceed- 
ingly good. Persis was curious about this soup, which 
she thought she should like to taste; but she puzzled 
herself extremely to know of what it was made. Of 
everything, as it seemed; for one man had in his bowl 
a slice of meat which looked like mutton; another a 
beefsteak bone; another the drumstick of a chicken; 
another a leaf of cabbage; a fifth was picking an enor- 
mous wish-bone which seemed like that of a turkey; 
while a sixth had apparently fished nothing out of the 
pot except potatoes, of which he had five—all very big 
ones. But potatoes with such hot savory gravy seemed 
luxurious, as compared with water-toast; and Persis 
all of a sudden was conscious of being hungry, and of 
a wish that she, too, might havea bowl and a dip into 
the iron kettle. Children were sprawling about, each 


with a greasy morsel in his mouth or fingers. Even 


the dog had a generous bone. He dropped it long 
enough to utter one loud ‘‘ wouf, wouf,” as the ladies 
drew near, then picked it up again and resumed his 
crunching, as if time were really too precious to be 
wasted on anything so unprofitable as a bark. 

The oldest gypsy woman, who seemed to be the head 
of the party, had a severe and forbidding face. She 
took the pail from Mrs. Roger’s hand with a mum- 
bled word meant for ‘‘thank you,” and looked con- 
temptuously at the small quantity of milk which it 
held. 

‘*Here, Tim,” she called out to one of the men, 
‘‘ pour this with the rest;” and splash went Mrs Dol- 
land’s donation, which, little as it was, had not been 
easy to spare, into a big can with at least a gallon of 
milk in it. Persis held out the flowers. The old 
gypsy took them, but not very graciously. 

‘* Flowers are all very well for rich folks,” she said; 
‘*but poor people like us have to think of their backs 
and their stomachs. Money, now—” 

Persis’s attention had wandered, for just as the old 
gypsy began to speak she caught sight of a little girl 
of her own age, whom she had not noticed before, 
standing just under the tent, and looking out with a 
pair of sullen brown eyes. She was very ragged and 
dirty, like all the rest of the children; but there was 
something pretty and wistful, too, in her face, about 
which fell thick locks of black hair, and Persis felt an 
interest in her at once. The word ‘‘ money” recalled 
her wandering thoughts to what the gypsy was say- 
ing. 
‘Oh, I have some money, too,” she cried. ‘‘I meant 
it for that little boy in the funny long coat, but I 
would rather give it to that dear little girl in that tent. 
May I? Will you let her have it?” 

‘*How much? How much?” whispered the gypsies, 
as the little girl came shyly forward and held out her 
hand for the gift. The droll little boy in the long coat 
caught the hand and pulled open the fingers. ‘‘ Only 
a penny!” he cried. Then they all gave loud, hoarse 
laughs. ‘Only a penny!” 

‘‘Good evening to you,” said Mrs. Dolland, taking 
the hand of the abashed Persis and turning to go. 

‘“*No!” cried one of the men, jumping up. But the 
man next him pulled the tail of his coat, and pointed 
to a wagon full of people which had halted beside the 
Common to look at the gypsy tent and fire, so instead 
of stopping Mrs. Dolland, as he had seemed inclined to 
do, he sat down again on the ground with a gruff 
‘‘ Good evening,’’ and she walked away with Persis. 
The gypsies had frightened her a little. She did not 
breathe quite freely until they were safe inside their 
own gate. 

Persis had a queer dream that night, if indeed it was 
adream. When she waked in the morning she did not 
feel sure whether it was or not. It was that in the 
middle of the night she had roused at a slight noise, 
and had seen for one second, as if by a flash of light- 
ning, the faces of two of the gypsy men beside the bed. 
It was only for a second, then all became dark again 
and perfectly quiet, and after a little she drifted off 
into sleep. 

Wasn’t that a curious dream? But the odd thing 
about it was that it wasn’t a dream at all; for the gyp- 
sies had been there. When Persis went down stairs 
she found her mother and grandmother wondering and 
excluiming. All sorts of things were missing. The 
half-loaf of bread which was to have been for breakfast 
had disappeared; so had Madam Dolland’s umbrella 
from the back entry, Mrs. Roger’s overshoes, and the 
scarlet hood which Persis had worn the night before. 
Strangest of all, the brass knobs were gone from the 
top of the parlor stove. 

‘¢Now what could any thief want of them?’ cried 
Mrs. Roger. ‘‘Do you suppose they mistook them 
for gold?” 

Grandmamma shook her head. She looked grieved 
and troubled. 

‘‘The umbrella was an old thing, past mending,” 
she said. ‘‘ But I do feel badly about the knobs. It 
quite spoils the stove. Dear! dear! I remember those 
knobs as long as Iremember anything at all. I used 
to see my face in them when I was no bigger than 
Persis. Whata pity!’’ 

‘* Mother,” cried Persis, ‘‘I do believe I know who’s 
got them. I thought I dreamed it, but now I don’t 
believe I did.” 

Then she told of having seen the faces of the gypsy 
men during the night. Before she was half through 
Mrs. Roger caught up a shawl and threw it over her 
head. 

Stay here with grandmother, Persis,” she said, ‘I 
am going to see Mr. Oliver.” 

Mr. Oliver was the person to whom everybody in the 
village went for help and advice. He was the justice 
of the peace, and a very kind man besides. His office 
was only a little way from the Dolland house. As Mrs. 
Roger drew neat she saw that the street and steps 


| were full of people, all of whom were greatly excited 


about something, and she began to suspect the truth; 
that the gypsies had visited other houses beside their 
own. Yes, there was the constable coming up at a 
quick walk from the other end of the street; and, just 
as she reached the gate, Mr. Oliver himself hurried out 
with a paper in his hand, and he and the constable and 
several other men started off together in the direction 
of the Common. It was very evident what had hap- 
pened. 

The gypsies, as it seemed, had been almost every- 
where. To Mr. Plummet’s shop, where they had 
stolen stockings, cheese, a piece of flannel, ten pounds 
of butter, and all the money in the drawer; to Widow 
Garey’s, to Mr. Hall, the marketman’s, and even to the 
house of Bill Allen, the constable. That really seemed 
too audacious for belief. Stealing from a constable! | 
But, as Widow Garey suggested, perhaps they didn’t 
knew that Bill was the constable—they were poor ig- 
norant creatures anyhow. They had bored three holes 
in the door of the post office, but had failed to get in. 
All Widow Garey’s spoons were gone and all Mr. 
Hall’s geese and chickens. When Mrs. Roger heard 
the word ‘‘ spoons ” she gave a start and turned quite 
pale. Then she recollected that Madame Dolland al- 
ways folded the spoons in a towel and laid them under 
her mattress when she went to bed, and always locked 
her door at night; and she grew comfortable again 
and able to enjoy the excitement. For there is no de- 
nying that there was enjoyment in it. Things so 
seldom happened in that village. There had not been 
a theft in that neighborhood for years; and what be- 
tween fact and rumor the story grew like Jack’s bean- 
stalk, and became so portentous it was no wonder 
that people became excited over it. 

‘¢ They were at our house, I am quite sure,” declared 

Miss Phipps, the milliner. ‘‘I know because Rover 
kept barking so all night long. I never knew him 
make such a noise before. He was keeping ’em off, I’ll 
be bound.” ‘ 
‘¢ Well, I’m certain that they came to as, too,” cried 
her married sister, Mrs. Buell, determined not to be 
outdone, ‘‘because our Ponto didn’t bark. He’s the 
scariest dog in town, you know, Matilda. The least 
thing in the world sets him off. Now last night he 
was just as still as a mouse; which was perfectly un- 
natural. No doubt those fellows gave him something 
to keep him still. Now I think of it, I haven’t seen 
him thismorning. Ohdear! I hope they didn’t poison 
him, or anything.” 

‘*How dreadful! Mrs. Buell’s Ponto is poisoned,” 
people began to say. But at that moment a well- 
known brown and yellow form appeared coming down 
the street, followed by a wagging tail. It was Ponto 
himself. All present breathed more freely. 

‘“‘I’m so thankful!” sighed Mrs. Buell. ‘But, all 
the same, I know the robbers attempted our house. 
It’s perfectly unnatural in Ponto to have kept so still. 
I s’pose we shall never know just how it was, but if 
Ponto could speak we should hear grim tales, I 
guess.” 

What with barking dogs and dogs that didn’t bark, 
creaks, rattlings and strange sounds of all sorts re- 
membered now by people who ‘didn’t take no notice 
at the time,’”’ footmarks under windows, whisperings, 
exclamations, little suggestions sprouting rapidly into 
large statements, and the general disposition to make 
the most of the opportunity, so lively a morning had 
never been known in the village, Everybody followed 
Mr. Oliver and his party down to the Common, but 
everybody was too late. The gypsies had vanished, 
tent and all; leaving not a trace behind except the 
blackened remains of their fire and a few stray bones 
in the grass, upon which the poisoned Ponto and his 
companions joyfully pounced. At what time they left 
or in what direction nobody could tell, so the party 

of searchers scattered; the constable taking one road, 
Mr. Oliver and two or three others another, and a 
third party going in still a third direction. So much 
time had been spent in discussion and consideration 
that the chances of overtaking the swift - moving 
gypsies did not seem to b& particularly good. 

Meanwhile, a fourth “‘ party ” had set off alone and 
on quite a different route from the rest in search of the 
gypsies. This was no other than little Persis. She 
had watched from the window the people hurrying to 
and fro, and listened to her grandmother’s lamenta- 
tions over the brass knobs, till she became so restless 
and excited that it seemed impossible to stay indoors 
another moment. It struck her that if she went down 
to the Common and searched she might, perhaps, find 
the knobs. ‘The gypsies will throw them away as 
soon as they know they are not gold,” thus argued 
Persis. ‘‘They don’t want any old brass knobs. 
Brass knobs wouldn’t be any use to them; not a bit. 
If I could only run down there and look I'm ’most 
sure I should find them: How nice that would be! 
Grandmother will be so pleased, and so will mother. 


It won’t take but a little while, either. I can get back 
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before anybody misses me.” So, slipping on her 
pelisse, and tying a handkerchief over her head, to 
take the place of the missing hood, off she set. 


AUNT PATIENCH’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 
HAVE on my desk a very funny little book. Itis 
called ‘*The Little Dame and the Wild Animals.” 
On the cover and all through the book are pictures which 
would make you laugh even if you had the toothache. 
The story part was made by a little girl seven years 
old to amuse her baby brother, and her big brother 
Herbert, thirteen years old, printed it forher. Who 
made the pictures it does not tell, but I should think 
either the little girl or the baby brother. The book is 
for sale, but the printer did not say what the price is, 
and he did not date his letter, so I cannot tell you 
where to write about it, except that at the bottom of 
the title page it says: 
PRINTED By 
HERBERT BARRY, 
Fauquier, Va. 
1880. 


It must be great fun to live in that family, where the 
brothers and sister spend their time with and for one 
another. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have for a long time wished to become one of your nieces 
as L agree with the rest of the cousins that you must bea 
very nice kind of anaunt tohave. I like the cousins all very 
much, and would like to claim a relatioaship if they are will- 
ing. I amtwelve years old, and go to school and study arith- 
metic, geography, reading, spelling, and am soon going into 
history, which I have had quite a good deal before. I also 
take music lessons and practice two hours a day. My papa 
takes The Christian Union, and I enjoy reading the letters 
from the nephews and nieces very much. We also take the 
** Youth’s Companion’’ (which papa took when he was a little 
boy, so you see it is a pretty old paper), also the * Faith’s 
Record,” (which telis all about the babies of the Foundlings’ 
Home of Chicago, and as I am very much interested in babies 
I enjoy it very much), and the “ Alliance.” I received three 
books for Christmas; viz., Wordsworth’s Poems, and Poems 
of Elaine and Dora Read Goodale, (whom I think very won- 
derful little girls to write such lovely poetry), also the Chat- 
terbox. I should like to have all the nieces, and nephews, 
too, who are as fond of kitties as Iam,seemine. She is black 


CHICAGO, March 3, 1880. 


as jet and very playful; she will play hide-and-go-seek with | 


me; first she hides and I go and find her, and when she sees I 
have found her she jumps at me, and then I hide and she finds 
me. She was a very little kitten when she was brought to me, 
and was so thin and miserable that mamma said she could 


not keep her, but I told mamma I would only keep her until 


she was a little larger, so we kept her and fed her with cream 
until she was so nice that none of us wanted to part with 
her; she is quite a cat now and has fully paid us for our care 
for her when she was so weak and helpless. But Iam afraid 
I bave tired you already; but hoping you will receive this 
among the many better, Iam your loving niece, 
SARAH F. 


Yes, indeed! I know the ‘‘ Youth’s Companion ”’ is a 
very old paper, for I took it when I was a little girl. 1 
think it does not look just as it did then. I am glad 
you are so patient and tender with feeble little kittens. 
Some people think it is weak and silly to be fond of 
babies, and to care for poor little animals, but I think 
not. Some of the strongest men I have known have 
been very gentle and compassionate. Of course a good 
woman will be. 


East CANAAN, March 15, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Pattence: 

I have read the letters from the children in The Christian 
Union and thought that I would write onetoo. [live near 
the quarry where the marble was taken for our new State 
House at Hartford. I go to school; I have to walk about 
three quarters of a mile. I study arithmetic, spelling 
and geography and music lessons. I have some tame chick- 
ens which I enjoy very much in taking care of. I cannot 
write any more for I shall have to go and take care of them. 
I am twelve years old. 

Your affeetionate niece, Lypra ALL. 


Did your chickens grow well this summer? When 
you write again tell us some more about the marble— 
is it white? How many different kinds of marble- do 
you suppose there are? 


March 1, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I read the letters in The Christian Union from your nieces 
with much pleasure, and feel that I would like to be one of 
your relations. I live at the South, the land of flowers and 
sunshine; not in the city, but in the country, near Mobile, 
Alabama, where we bave flowers all the year round. Ca- 
mellias in the winter, with their red and white blossoms; they 
grow in the open air,and some of them are as tall as our 
house (which is one story high). Now that spring is near at 
hand I could not begin to tell you the number of flowers we 
have—azaleas, red, white and purple; magnolia fuscatas, 
which perfume the air and sometimes fill the house with 
their fragrance; roses of all colors and odors. The orange 
trees are in bud, and some of them still have a few oranges 
hanging to them, which look very pretty among the green 
leaves. We also have some kinds of fruits that do not grow 
at the North besides oranges: figs and the Japan plum, which 
are very delicious. The last ripen in February and March. 
when there are no other fruits, which makes them all the 
more acceptable. Wealso have beautiful birds; but for fear 
of making my letter too long I will defer that until next 
time, if you wish to hear from me again. 

From your niece, Mary D. 


Of course we want to hear from you again. It must 


be delightful to have flowers all the year; but then we 
have the lovely snow, and coasting, and skating. You 
can’t have all the good things; neither can we. What 
is the Japan plum? I think I have never seenit. Do 
you have the bright foliage that we have in the au- 
tumn? I should like to take a little flight with the 
birds, this winter, and look at you. 


Md, Feb. 12, 1880. 

Dear Aunt Patience: 

We have been taking The Christian Unionavery long time 
and like it very much. I am twelve years eld,and I go to 
Frederick College. I am studying Greek and Latin, algebra, 
arithmetic, geography, history, Scholar’s Companion, gram- 
mar and spelling. There are about pinety boys in school 
now, last year there were ninety-six. J] am in the classical, or 
highest. Weareio Ceesar and find it pretty hard, but as we 
take short lessOns we get it very well. 

. Wehad a little bird but it died some days ago, and now we 
have no indoor pets. My brother Harry has a pony, which I 
often ride. It is pretty wild and sometimes kicks up, and it 
ran away with me three times. I have fourteen or fifteen 
chickens, most of them are white and lay very often,and I 
sell the eggs to my mother. I bave readsome of Dickens's, 
some of Miss Edgeworth’s and alli of Mayne Reid's that I can 
get, a good many of Castlemon’s, Oliver Optic and Max 
Adeler’s. I also like Miss Alcott’s and Mrs. Stowe’s. I should 
be very much pleased if you would answer this letter. I re- 
main Your affectionate nephew, ARTHUR T. 


What are you going to study this year? It will be 
a good plan, I think, for you to read some history or 
good biography now. A boy who is reading Cesar 
ought not to be content with mere story-books in Eng- 
lish. Did you ever read any of the Red Histories pub- 
lished by the Harpers? 


| YARMOUTH, March 25, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Pattence; 

[received your letter and card to-day. I cannot tell you 
how pleased I was: the card was very pretty. You were very 
kind to sendit. J wish I could see and thank you for your 
good advice about my eyes. Father and mother thank you 
too. I am not attending school now; I am studying some at 
home and am taking music lessons. 1am busy ’most all the 
time with my leasons, reading and work. Uncle Will bas 
given me two little lambs for my own, which I feed from a 
bottle which has a rubber top. I think they are real nice 
pets. J have nice times playing with them; they will follow 
me anywhere. I wish you would come and make us a visit, 
and I will harness Old Tom and give you some rides. I can 
harness and drive bim anywhere, and I ride on horseback, 
too. I have been reading Polar and Tropical world to 
father; we liked it very much. He has been sick twenty- 
eight years, and I read to him a good deal, I cut out all your 
pieces out of The Christian Union and paste them into my 
scrap-book. I am making two scrap-books, one for poetry 
and one for prose. Aunt Patience, you have so many nieces 
I do not know as there will be any room for me. I weigh 
seventy-nine with all my winter clothes. If so I will sign 
myself your affectionate niece, 

BERNICE L. G. 

Dear! dear! Only seventy-nine pounds, with all those 
fine times riding and taking care of yourlambs! But 
perhaps your muscles are getting strong, and I hope 
the summer has added something to your size as 
well as to the size of your lambs. What are their 
names? I’m glad you can do something to comfort 
your father in his loneliness. Let me know if your 
eyes get well; won’t you? and be sure not to use them 


too much. 


: : Troy, N. Y., March 24, 1880. 
DEAR AUNT: 

I AM GOING TO WRITE TO YOU. I AMSEVEN 
YEARS OLD. I WILL BE EIGHT IN MAY. I DO 
NOT GO TO SCHOOL, BUT I STUDY AT HOME. 
MY BROTHER AND I ARE GETTING A COL- 
LECTION OF STAMPS. I AM GETTING EASTER 
CARDS. I HAVE ONE BROTHER AND TWO 
SISTERS. YOU HAVE A GOOD MANY LITTLE 
NIECES, AND I WOULD LIKE VERY MUCH TO 
BE ONE TOO. I THINK I HAVE WRITTEN 
LONG ENOUGH. SO I MUST CLOSE. GOOD 
BY. 

FROM YOUR LITTLE NIECE, ELLEN T. 

Perhaps some of the cousins will like to exchange 
stamps with you. If you have been patient all this 
time waiting to see your letter in the paper you have 
learneda good lesson. For patience is harder to learn 
than writing or arithmetic, and is even more useful 
when it is learned. 


: PEACHAM, Vt., February 9, 1880 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
May I be one of your nieces? I should like very much to be. 


T enjoy reading the letters in your desk. I like Cousin Tom’s: 


letters. Some of your nieces and nephews have written of 
the books they are reading. Iam reading “ Morals of Abou 
Ben Adhem,” by Petroleum V. Nasby, and we are rediling 
‘*Pilgrim’s Progress”’ on Sundays. We have “Bible His- 
tory,’’ which tells most of the Bible in short chapters and 
easy words, I have read some of Miss Alcott’s books: “ Hight 
Cousins,” Little Women,’’ Little Men,” *Old Fashioned 
Girl,’’ ‘“‘Onder the Lilacs,” and am now reading “Jack and 
Jill’? in the “St. Nicholas.”’ I like her stories very much. 
Perhaps you have read the “Ox Sermon.”’ Its author was the 
minister of our church long ago, and I am reading a book of 
hissermons now. Your nieces wholive in the country as I 
do can make some winter bouquets of wild everlastings and 
golden rod after its flowers are gone and only the dried calyx 
({ think it is called) isleft. These and some pressed leaves 
make quite pretty bouguets. I read how to make flower- 
pots with moss coverings. Take some old tin cans or some- 
thing, make a pasteboard covering for each and then sew 
moss onto them. I tried it and found the trouble to be that 
bits of the moss fall off and make some litter. I think the 


girls can make some pretty valentines by cutting hearts out 


of white paper, tying them together with little blue ribbons, | 


then putting an embossed or transfer picture and writing a 
verse. I havea brother who is only three years old, and he 
sometimes says very funny things. Don’t you think, dear 


Aunt Patience, that a baby is the cutest thing in the world?. 


I hope this letter is not long enough to tire you. 
With much love, 
JENNIE V. 
i’m sure the cousins will thank you for telling them 
so many useful things. Please write to me again, and 
write your name a little plainer, won’t you ? 


BROOKL 
Dear Aunt Patience: 
I thank you very much for the card you sent to me for try- 
ing toanswer the spelling puzzle. I think it is very pretty 
and I like the motto on it. 


I saw Florence H. G.’s letter in The Christian Union, and | 


the question, ** Will you tell me how some societies manage?’ 
and thought [ should like to try to answer it. I belong toa 
missionary society of about nineteen or twenty girls from 
eleven to fifteen years old. We meet once a week at the 
house of one of the members, and sew for an hour, and then 
play. This is the third year, and we are getting along very 
nicely. The first year we earned $75, the second $125, and 


the third $238. The meetings begin in October, and we have ~ 


a fair and the last of the meetingsin April. After the fair 
we elect the officers for the next year, which are: president, 
vice-president, secretary, treasurer, corresponding commit- 
tees, and committees on work, amusements, absentees, invi- 
tations, and special calls. We paya fine of one cent for ab- 
sence, and collect a little money that way. We support two 
Sundav-schools out West and send a little girl to school in 
India with the money we get. We sold tickets for the fair 
this year, and got about $40 by them. The five members that 
bring in the most work during the year are appointed to 


‘| tend the tables the next year. and those who do not tend the 


tables wait on the people with refreshments. The fair lasta 
from ten in the morning till ten at night. 
Yours affectionately, Kirtre L. A. 


Thank you, Kittie, for such a clear account of your 
management. I think you accomplish a great deal. 
Now is a good time to-organize missionary societies ; 
and I have some more letters about them which 
perhaps will help you. If you do commence a soci- 
ety, remember to do it for love’s sake and not merely 
for fun’s sake, and then you will not be so likely to 
get tired of it. Remember to work for Christ’s sake. 

Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 
DIAMOND. 

1. A letter. 

2. A conveyance, 

3. A weight. 

4. A sentiment seemingly absurd. 

5. Sign; token. 

6. A part of the body. 

7. A letter. 

ENIGMA. 
51 letters. 
43, 2, 11, 35, 23, 18, 17, the name of a vessel much spoken of at 
present. 
51, 26, 4, 1, 82, 25, 42, a species of granite. 
46, 47, 15, 49, 20, 16, 9, the state of bondage. 
45, 28, 21, 48, 12, 34, 3, 10, 31, 19, religious frenzy, 
24, 41, 22, 7, 6, 37, an object of worship. 
39, 14, 8, 30, 50, a port on the Mediterranean. 
5, 83, 44, 36, 18, 15, 27, 48, name of two English artists s Hving 
early in this century. 

29, 38, 40, 23, a Roman emperor. 
The whole is a quotation from William Pitt. 


WOMEN OF POETRY. 


Find the characters to whom the quotations refer. 

1. “* The more he looked the less he liked her.’’ 

2. “Tis better I should be picked out to bear the heavy 
cross.’ 

3. ‘** When she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing of ex- 
quisite music.” 

4. “I, alas, a wild bird scarcely fledged, was brought to her 
cage.” 

5. **She basa lovely face. Godin his mercy lend her grace.” 

6. * Bride of the heir of the kings of the sea.” W.T.M., 


CHARADE. 
My first is total, whole, entire, 
Or rough it oft may be; 
My second endeth in a point, 
As anyone may see; 
My whole my second doth possess, 
And singeth long for me. D. 


WORD CHANGES. 


LUNAR CADSTIC. 


H. 


ee — pen toink. Clock to Watch. Iowa to Ohio. 


8. E. W. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 8. 
Geographical Enigma.—A merry heart doeth good like a medicine 
Prov. xvi., 22. 


Double Acrostic.—D ee R Easy Diamond.— B 

A bbA MAT 

U ni T BASIL 

P an T 

H ar E L 

I dl E Easy Square Word.—G N U 

Nou N ET 
Charade.—Sparrow. UTE 
Amputated Quotations.— 

No morn s0 dismal with the pall 

Of wintry storm, but stars may glow 

When evening gathers over all. OLLAND. 
Diamond.— E 

RUM 
RAT ES 
EUTERBPE 
MERRY 
SFr 
E 

Auswers received from F., Bert. 
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Farm and Garden. 


HEDGES. 
By SAMUEL PARSONS, JR. 

{igre study of the functions and de- 
velopment of the hedge in-the prac- 

tice of lawn-planting seems common- 
place and simple enough at first sight; 
but it bas its elements of interest and 
difficulty nevertheless. Failures teach 
valuable lessons. Perbaps if a neigh- 
bor had not failed so persistently in 
hedge-making I should not have real- 
ized so soon the existence of these ele- 
rents of interest and difficulty ; at least, 
not until I had acquired a lawn myself 
and gone personally into the failing line. 
In going to and from. busjness, it 
came in my way to pass this ghbor’s 
place many times during the year, and I 
could not help noticing the hedge-mak- 
ing that seemed to be steadily and per- 
sistently going on in front of his lot. 
The variety of plants used and pains 
taken were really noteworthy. First it 
was an arborvitz# hedge, which lived 
well through the considerable dangers 
that sometimes beset the operation of 
transplanting arborvites and other 
evergreens. Trimmed neatly and square- 
ly, as broad at the top as the bottom, its 
lines were a miracle of straightness. Its 
construction, indeed, was worthy of all 
praise a3 an effort of mechanical nicety. 
Gradually, however, a bare, unhealthy 
appearance became manifest The ends 
of the branches were stunted by inces- 
sant and unskillful pruning and the 
luxuric nce of foliage diminished year by 
year, especially near the ground. I think 
a retnark I made one day before this 
cond:tion of things became fully evi- 
dent, about the hedge displaying much 
sameness of color and form, had its ef- 
fect, and now as the hedge’s beauty di- 
minished I could see that disgust was 
gaining mastery in my neighbor’s mind. 
Finally, however, the matter was settled 
by a bard winter,which kjlled the hedge 
off hand. The next hedge I saw was 
made of Roseof Sharon, oralthea. This 
grew well and did not winter kill, at 
least not with myneighbor. To besure, 
it had no leaves in winter, had a stiff, 
stark look,and grew, under my neigh- 
bor’s pruning, done at any time and in 
any way except the right time and way, 
to have a “leggy’”’ appearance, to use 
an ungainly expression to convey an un- 
gainly idea. The trouble was, the blun_ 
dering pruning and peculiar nature of 
the plant sent the leaves and flowers all 
aloft, leaving nothing but bare poles 
below. In due time, therefore,this hedge 
was discarded. Next were tried suc- 
cessfully an osage orange hedge, one of 
honey locust, one of Japan Quipceand 


_oneof purple berberry. These all had 


excellent ornamental gualities of foliage 
and flower, but pruned as my neighbor 
pruned them they behaved much as 
the althea hedge behaved. Whereupon 
their “leggy ’’ look, stunted appearance 
and sparse flowers—that might have 
been, if pruned properly, numerous flow. 
ers—together with the entire hedge, dis- 
appeared incontinently. One more at- 
tempt to secure a bedge my neighbor 
made, and hoped much. And certainly 
his evergreen thorn plantation had 
qualities that might well inspire the 
hope that here was a satisfactory hedge 
at last. It was covered with masses of 
small glossy green leaves, bronze-red in 
winter. The thorns werenumerous and 
impenetrable and the outline somewhat 
informal under any pruning, and par- 
ticularly picturesque and pleasing. But 
unfortunately the gaps remained where 
plants had died, for the evergreen thorn 
is apt to die in transplanting. My 
neighbor replanted two or three times, 
and some plants lived, certainly, but yet 
the uniform line had been destroyed; 
that sameness of outline that is com- 
monly held to pertain especially to the 
beauty of a properly constructed hedge 
was imperfect. Finally, this hedge too 
was pitched on the brush heap. 

I reasoned with my neighbor that he 
was too fastidious; that his hedges had 
been as good as thosearound him. But, 
no; if he couldn’t have a good hedge he 
wouldn’t have any. He had a pretty bit 
of turf, and didn’t see why he couldn’t 
get a decent hedge after trying at least 
ten years. Upon this, I asked him to 
come over and seea hedge that had been 
made for me now some four years ago. 


One day he came, and exclaimed at 
once, “ Why, that isn’t a hedge. It is 
only a nice group of flowering shrubs, 
flowering in August, too; but that’s no 
hedge. A hedge, as every one knows, is 
a straight line of one kind of plants, 
trimmed neatly top and bottom, and 
meant to shut out things.” ‘ Well,” I 
said, ‘‘ I don’t think your hedges, or any- 
body else’s in these parts, ever shut out 
many things that wanted to get in. A 
bull, or a chicken, or even a cat would 
walk through your hedges any time 
without ceremony. Confess! You wanta 
hedge much more for ornament than use, 
Indeed, you generally plant it along a 
fence which forms the real barrier. Now 
you say you are going to give up hedges, 
and when I show my hedge you say it is 
not a hedge because it is not like those 
you have just discarded. What is a 
hedge? Isay,and the example before 
me proves it, that the true hedge to be 
used on any lawn is an irregular group 
of plants varied and distinct in kinds, 
bounding a stretch of turf, and so ar- 
ranged as to enable each member of the 
group to develop its complete individu- 
ality. Such a boundary line will warn 
people off and be troublesome to pass. 
It will be, moreover, picturesque; and a 
lawn isn’t much if it isn’t picturesque.” 
“But,” my neighbor said, ‘‘ your lawn 
isn’t exactly picturesque. It isn’t old, 
and has no gnarled apple-trees and such 
things. There is nothing moss-grown 
and crooked in the”right way.” My an- 
swer was, ‘‘ My lawn is pieturesque, for 
one reason: because the hedge that de- 
fines itis picturesque; a lawn really be»: 
ing only a stretch of open grass bordered 
by something that hedges it in, at any 
rate, to the eye, and ornamented with a 
few plants or trees dotted here aud there 
in nooks and bays, or on curves of the 
path, if there is one. In the first place, 
both hedge and grass—in other words, 
the lawn—are picturesque, according to 
Isaac Taylor’s definition of that term. 
They suggest, duly related as they should 
be, ‘deep seclusion,’ ‘ domestic sanctity 
and reverence,’ ‘lengthened, undisturb- 
ed continuance, placid longevity, and, 
above all, conservatism of Jandscape 
beauty.’ Skillful, sympathetic pruning 
will early secure the feellng of ‘ length- 
enel, undisturbed continuance,’ ‘ placid 
longevity, and the conservatism of land- 
scape beauty,’ by establishing periodic- 
ally renewed conditions at once health- 
fuland subject to comparatively little 
increase in size. 

“In the second place, my hedge and 
lawn constitute a picture which is highly 
pieturesque. What makes a picture? 
Why, simply individualized and em- 
phasized features of color and form ar- 
ranged in a certain definite proportion, 
to speak in broader terms than those of 
foreground, middle ground and back- 
ground. It is thus thatI try tomake my 
hedge and lawn picturesque. I try to 
get a proper balance of parts. I arrange 
Japan maples, Japan quinces, spireas, 
euonymuses, retirosporas, cedars, hem- 
locks, ete., at such distances from each 
other and from the open turf, and so 
contrast their forms and colors, as to in- 
dividualize and emphasize in the most 
artistic manner their every ornamental 
quality, whether it be blue or golden, 
spirey or spreading. The chief pictur- 
esque feature in an old place with its 
ancient apple-trees is that the parts are 
so highly individualized. Age tends to 
increase individuality. On my lawn in- 
dividuality reigns. In its arrangement, 
its emphasizing, the form and hue of in- 
dividual leaves, as well as of leaf masses, 
branches and trunk, the contour and 
color of the entire’ plant, as wel] as the 
general appearance of the group of 
plants as related to other groups, have 
all been taken into account. The hedge 
may be made up of plants, three to six 
feet apart; but they must all have room 
to develop. It may be three or ten feet 
wide and as mapy or more feet high, but 
the definite balance and emphasis of 
parts that makes it a picture must be 
secured and retained by intelligent selec- 
tion and pruning, if you want grass and 
all to develop into a lawn which is pict- 
uresgue, according to any sound defini- 
tion. 


‘““My dear sir,” I finally said to my i 


neighbor, ‘‘ you have failed to get satis 
factory straight hedges where, at best, 
the loss of a plant was fatal and the 


general appearance monotonous. Try 


an irregular hedge of picturesquely 
managed plants, beautiful in flower or 
foliage through summer and winter, and 
because irregular not much hurt by the 
loss of a plant here and there, and see 
if you find that you have a lawn pict- 
ure instead of a bit of green grass bound- 
ed by an abortive hedge.” 


HOP CULTURE IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Mr. W. A. Lawrence gives some in- 
teresting statistics in regard to this great 
industry: 

“The business of growing hops is, at 
best, a very risky and uncertain invest- 
ment of time and money and skill and 
hard work. A wet winter may kill the 
root; a late frost may nip the tender 
shoots; the grub-worm is laid at the 
root of the vine, and the lice of Egypt 
may go for the top. Mould and blight 
and red rust a) ways stand ready to give 
the crop a parting kick as it falls into 
the boxes. And even then, after the 
hops have run the gauntlet of all these 
foes, some accident or sleepy dryer may 
bring your hops out scorched, or 
smudged, or slack, and they are not 
worth the money you have paid for pick- 
ing. The farmer who raises corn and 
hay and potatoes and wheat runs none 
of these risks, and, therefore, should not 
complain or envy his hop-growing 
neighbor when once or twice in perhaps 
three or four or half a dozen years the 
hop-grower gets a high price for a year 
or two and realizes a nandsome re- 
turn. I claim that the hop-grower 
is justly entitled to this occasional good 
price. These high years are simply 
pay-day come round—pay-day for the 
year when hops that cost him twelve 
cents per pound he had to sell for six, 
and the more he raised the poorer he 
was; pay-day for the cost of capital in- 
vested in hop-kilns and poles continu- 
ally wearing out; pay-day for the year 
of sudden blight that left him worse 
than nothing at the end of a hard year's 
work. All these risks and drawbacks, 
I say, area part of the business of raising 
hops; and, if a man has not the means, 
the skill and the patience required to 
meet these inevitable difficulties and go 
through with them, he should not go 
into them in the first place. But having 
gone patiently through with the bitter, 
I say he is entitled now to the sweet, and 
to a much larger profit in the end than 
ifhe had allalong taken it easy and 
raised only corn and potatoes. 

*“*The first fact to which I shall call 
your attention is the remarkable growth 
of the hop industry in the United 
States: 


Bales. 

Total grown in me 8. in 1839. . 6,193 
1859... 55,055 

** (est’d) 1879.. 110,000 


“Thus we see (by going back just forty 
years from our last crop to the crop of 
1839) that, notwithstanding the ups and 
downs of the yield in particular years, 
we had increased our production some 


50,000 bales in the twenty years from. 


1839 to 1859, and again some 50,000 bales 
more in the twenty years from 1859 to 
1879, our last crop, which I put at 110,000 
bales, as an average between the higher 
estimate of 120,000 bales and the lower 
of 100,000 bales. This steady gain of 
50,000 bales every twenty years is what 
measures and shows our steady advance 
in this great industry. 

‘“*The second fact to which F call your 
attention is the considerable advance in 
prices paid for hops. For comparison, I 
will take the first ten years previous to 
the war of 1861 and compare the prices 
of best hops for that period with those 
obtained during the ten years ending 
1880. The month of February in each 
year is allowed by all hop men to be the 
best medium or average month for 
prices. We find that the prices in New 
York City in February of each year for 
these two periods of ten years each were 
as foliow: 


33 «| «1873 . . 45 
17 
Average price for Averag? price for 
the ten years... 22 the ten years... 303 


Here we have the average, from the 
crop of 1870 up to that of 1880, 84¢ cents 


per pound more than the returns from 
the crop of 1851 up to that of 1861, or an 
advance of 40 per cent. in favor of the 
prices obtained during the last ten 
years. We have advanced in price as 
well as in quantity. 

“We are now within three weeks of 
the main picking. The crop, well out of 
the burr, is here before us and around 
us, and we have come together from dif- 
ferent towns and counties not only for 
the pleasure of the meeting, but also to 
compare notes with each other as to the 
appearance of the hops in our several lo- 
calities. From all that I have seen and 
heard of the hops in Madison and Oneida 
counties before coming here to-day, I 
gather that there is every prospect that 
the main crop will be of excellent quali- 
ty, and nothing but a sudden blight or 
rust can now prevent our showing a fine 
sample for export or forhome. Red rust 
is most to be dreaded. Thereports from 
Madison, Oneida, Otsego, Ontario, and 
the other great hop-raising counties of 
New York State, agree in estimating the 
probable yield as something less, rather 
than over that of last year. The © 
production of Eastern hops has dwindled 
down to only a few hundred bales. The 
same is true of ‘Michigan’ hops. As to 
Wisconsin, I was recently informed by 
the veteran hop man, Jones, of Spring- 
vale, Sauk Co., Wis., that Sauk county, 
where most of the Wisconsin hops are 
grown, had last year only 750 acres left 
in hops out of the former 2000 acres. 
The Pacific coast (California, Oregon and 
Washington Territory), raised:altogether 
in 1877, 16,500 bales; in 1878, 15,000 bales; 
and last year, 11,000 bales. They are 
figuring now on a yield this year about 
50 per cent. larger than that of last year, 
which, if they realize it, will give them 
an increase of about 5,000 bales. With 
only this small possible increase in one 
corner of the country to note, and with 
the best judges estimating a small de- 
crease per acre throughout the more im- 
portant hop regions of New York State, 
I think we shall certainly come within 
bounds if we estimate the coming crop 
throughout the United States at the 
highest figures I have seen given for the 
crop of last year—120,000 bales. To be 
on the safe side, I will even add the an- 
ticipated increase on the Pacific, and put 
the incoming crop of the United States 
at 125,000 baies. You, yourselves, must 
be the judges (and certainly the judg- 
ment of hop-growers should be the best 
on the probable yield of their own fields, 
now almost ripe for the harvest), if this 
be a fair estimate, and from what I have 
learned here to-day [ am satisfied that 
in your judgment an estimate of 125,000 
bales of marketable hops is plenty high 
enough, and probably too high.” | 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, by its 
healthful action upon the nervous system and 
stomach, relieves Indigestion, Headache, etc. | 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


UTIFUL 


ROSES 


We deliver STRONG POT ROSES for Winter 


Bloom and Fall Planting, safely by mail, at all 
post-offices. FiveS lendid Varieties, your choice, 
all labeled, for $15 2 for $2; 19 for $33; 26 for 
$14; 35 for 55" 7 og $103; 100 for $13. Sead 
for our New Guide to 


BALLARD, BRANCH & C0. 


112 Broad St., New York. 
Produce Commission Merchants,’ 


DEALERS IN 
Live and Dressed Poultry, 
BUTTER, EGGS, CHEESE, 


le es a Hops, Corn, Wool, Beeswax, Honev, 
Tathow, wild Game, Dried Fruits, Pota- 
toes, Sweet. Cider Vinegar, Rags, 
Onions, Tobacco, Maple Sugar, Etc., 


HOPE':.DEAF 


Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the ee Drum. 
Always in position, buat invisible to others. All 


Conversation and even whispers heard rd distinctly. We 
refer Send for descriptive circular. 
Address 


HABIT CURED at home, privately, 
1 cured in 10 years. to 


OPIU 


r. MARSH, Quincy, 
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Publisher's Department. 


New YORK, SEPTEMBER 29, 1880. 


Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department and manuscripts offered for 
publication should be addressed ‘“ Editors 
Christian Union, 22 Washington Square, 
New York.’’ Onaccepted articles will be re- 


turned if, at the time they are sent, this. is| 


requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. The Editors will not be responsible 
for the preservation of manuscripts not ac- 
companied by stamps. 


and advertisements should be sent to “ ‘The 
Christian Union, New York City.”” Subscrip- 
tions, $8 per annum. Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discouuts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on aati of 
. three cent stamp. 


Boston OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
field street. 

CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 

PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 404 Arch Street. 


Annual Meeting of the American Mis- 
sionary Association. 


The American Missionary Association will | 
hold its Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting in| © 


the City of Norwich, Conn., on the 12th, 
13th and 14th of October, 1880. The several 
session of this meeting will be held in the 
Broadway Church, Rev. L. T. Chamberlain, 
D. D., Pastor. The opening session will be- 
gin at 8 o’clock Pp. M. of Tuesday, the 12th, 

when the Report of the Executive Commit- 
tee will be read. In the evening, at 7:30, the 
Annual Sermon will be preached by the 
Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, D. D., of the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York City. 

The citizens of Norwich will receive and 
cordially entertain all friends of the work 
of the Association who, desiring to attend, 
shall make application for entertainment 
before the first day of October. It is very 
desirable that the application be made as 
early as possible. The Chairman of the 
Committee of Entertainment, Charles E. 
Dyer, to whom all such applications should 
be addressed, will send out, on the above 
date, cards of hospitality, introducing those 
who have made known their purpose of at- 
tending, to the host by whom they will be 
entertained. Those receiving such cards 
will please communicate at once with the 
person to whom they are introduced, an- 
nouncing their purpose of attending, at 
what time they will arrive in Norwich, and 
whether they will remain during the meet- 
ing, so that hospitality may have no un- 
necessary burdens to bear. Those failing to 
receive such a card by the. 6th of October 
will please inform the Chairman of the fact. 
An early application will greatly lighten 
the burden of the Committee, and will be 
duly appreciated. 

Those paying full fare one way to attend 
the meeting will be furnished free return 
tickets on the following railroads: New 
York and New England, New London 
Northern, Norwich and Worcester, Worces- 
ter and Nashua, Connecticut River, Ston- 
ington, Boston and Providence, Passumpsic, 
Central Vermont, Boston, Barre and Gard- 
ner, and by steamers of the Norwich and 
New York Line. 

Similar arrangements, if made with other 
railroads, will be announced later. 

Any needed additional information will 
be given to those applying to the Chairman 
of the Committee of Arrangements, Nor- 
wich, Conn. W. PALMER, 

Chairman Committee of Arrangements. 


Woman’s Work for Woman. 

In connection with the meeting of the 
American Missionary Association at Nor- 
wich, Conn., a woman’s meeting will be 
held Oct. 13th at 3 P. M., at which addresses 
may be expected from ladies who have 
been connected with the work in the South 
in regard to the condition and wants of the 
freedmen. Ladies are invited to attend, 
and accommodations will be provided in 
accordance with the notice above. 


ays Agents to Sell the Standard Agricultural 


Farming for Profit 


New, A Complete Perm 


teelf. A sure to success 
TELLS HOW wT 


all Farm Cro 
Care for Live Stook: 
Make Money 
end for. ‘or 


860 pages. 


Grow ruit, Manage business, 
and terms to 
O., Philadelphia, ‘Pa. 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


OUR NEW 


MODERATE PRICES, 


On Clark Street now ready. ELEGANT STOCK BRONZES, CLOCKS. LARGE AS- 
SORTMENT BISQUE STATUARY. NEW GOODS OPENING DAILY, 


DINNER SETS 


IN GREAT VARIETY AT LOW PRICES, VERY FINE DESSERT SETS. ALL AT 


OVINCTON BROTHERS, 


SHOW ROOMS 


GEORGE H. TITUS 


OFFERS A LARGE AND CHOICE STOCK CF 


CARPET S, 


IN pow DIFFERENT GRADES, AT REDUCED PRICES. OTHS 
WIN DES AND DRUGGETS. AN IMMENSE ASSORTMENT oF 
sO Cc Ree and MATS. <An examination of our stock solicited. 


607, 609 & GI! Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Wedding teceptions 
PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters, Jellied Game, Boned Tur- 

key, Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc., etc. 
Also, entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, 
Glass and Table Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 


{30 Clinton St., bet. Pierrepont and Fulton, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
N. B.—Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 


TENDER FEET. 


A boot or shoe that doesn’t nip the 
toes or pinch the corns is what every=- 
body wants. Any cobbier, it has been 
said, can make a shoe, but it requires 
a good man at his business to make 
aneasy fit. A boot should = = foot 
all over as a glove fits the hand. F. 
EDWARDS, of 166 and 168 Atiaméic 
nue, Brooklyn, makes a special 
y of the foot, and persons with 
ler feet can have a boot or shoe 
le that will fit them exactly. The 
omber last is the one used. 


ALANSON CARTER, 


Successor to Darron & CARTER, 530 ~ 
Street Brooklyn, N. VY.) DEALER! 

HOUSE - FURNISHING “coops. 
Furnaces,: on and Fire-Piace Heaters always on 
hand, and put up in the most workmanlike manner, 

Grates, enders, and Fire Sets in great variety. 


M. E. DOTY, 
GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 


A Large and Choice Assortment of SOMMER 
Goobs. All the novelties in NECK-WEAR received 
as soon as they appear. TROY LAUNDRY: 
Collars and Cuffs laaedried equal to new. 


213 Fulton St.. near Concord, Breeklyn. 


Those answering an Ad vertisement 
will confer a favor u 

tiser and the Pub 
that they saw the adv 
the Ohristian Union. 


GHISKER 


in all great contests, and for 
THE vicT0 THE jPAST FIFTY-SEVEN 
YEARS THE ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD of the 
WORLD—being copied not only by the makers of this 
country, butof Europe—will be offered during the present 
conditions of trade at 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 
were granted 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS 


in the GREAT WORLD’S FAIR in LONDON, 1851; at 
the GREAT EXPOSITION in PARIS, 1867; at the IN- 
TERNATIONAL EXPOSITION in CHILI, 1875; and at 
the grand CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION in 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 

All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) in- 
struments are respectfully invited to visit our ware- 
rooms, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


CHICKERING HALL, 


FIFTH AVENUE, cor, 18th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


F. SKELTON, 


Manufacturer of Awnings, Tents, Flags and Ban- 
ners, Canvas Covers tor Wagons, Trunks and Ha —- 
ers. at kinds and Bunting for Sale 


Sts., 


| 


JAMES THOMPSON, 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL GROCER, 


121 Atlantic Ave., cor. Henry St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ALWAYS ON HAND 
PILLSBURYW°S BEST MINNESOTA 
and all other choice brands of flour. 

The best Creamery and other Butters. 
MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES. 
Selected Canned Goods of All Kinds, 
and a general assortment of 
FINE FAMILY GROCERIES 
Orders called for and promptly delivered. 


1839. isso. 


HARDENBERGH & CO,|= 


SUCCESSORS TO 


174 Eulton Street, 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and 
Carefully Selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES, 


Axminsters, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys. 


ALSO 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
HARDENBERCH & CO. 


To Preserve your Teeth Delluc’s 


ONLY 

Preparations 
3 (Infant’s Food.) 
> © §.P. Hair Tonic 
ANGELIQUE 5 Toilet Waters, 

TH-\WR & Sachets D’Tris, 
635 &ROADWAY Elixir of Calisaya, 
NEW-YORK, Glycerine Lotion, 
GOLD EVERYWHERE 


48 Page Floral Autograph Album I/’td with Ferns, 
Birds, Lilies, Scrolis —¥ covers and ges 
elegantly Gilded, alao select wanted” 

mps en. ents wan ‘ 
W. Bocem es, West Haven, Ct. “8 


THE? 


G00D LIGHT AND VENTILATION 
FOR CHURCHES. 


THE U. 8. REFLECTOR CO., 


BROADWAY. 


Special attention is called to the great improvemen 
in Lighting and Ventilating Churches by our recent 
improvements, which are not only a great sxving of 
Gas, but, thoroughly ventilating the buildings, ren 
dering them comfortable during all kinds of weather 
Hundreds of our largest and best Churches have these 
improvements, such as Dr. Hall’s, St. Paul’s, Dr 
Crosby’s, and many others. By sending size and de- 
scrip on of Church, we will furnish full information 

as to what would be the most effective pian of light- 
8S. CO., 734 
Broadway, New York 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 


26 Grove St., New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


School and Church Furniture, 


ted Cloth $1.00 
per yard, +45 
inches wide. 
JUST OUT! Our NewReversible Settee. 
lUustrated Circular sent on vpplication. 


HURCH 
USHIONS 


ALSO, DRESS SLEEPING 
PRING PILLOWS. 


AM CARPET Lin 


THE ORIGINAL AND 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established 1826. Rolie for all purposes 

Warranted satisfactory and dur 

MENEELY & CO., WEeT TROY. N.Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
Fire Farms, ete. FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, o. 


EAVES, Costumer, 63 E. 17th St., N. Y. 
Old Folks Concerts, Church and Sunday- School Tab- 
leaux. Private Theatricals and Sociables furnished 
at reduced rates. Guvods sent to all parts of the U.S. 


_¥ have wern this 
bone 


Corset} I have worn the Fi 
three d ne hips and eve Hip Corset three months 
over the ips is bro en. 


DR. 
Flexible Hip Corset 


Is warranted not to break over the th eae a 
gives an elegant Fi and fits with 


ease, Price by mail, with Plain Dect’ a1. 
WARNER BROS., 351 B’way, N. Y. 


every bone is still 


with Tampico Bust (Perfection Corset), $1 
Our 


of Band Instrumente, 160 


"Outi, Hints Hots and 


10 cents. 


New Organ with 2 
fall sets of reeds, 9 stops, with book 


and stoo 


mateur Baods, sod Pataam’s Drum Majem? 
cor. Monroe St., Chicage. 


only Loe se. A new 7 oct. Piano with stool and 
Instruments all warranted for 6 years, 


| 
(“4 
a 
| 
Sunday School | 
& Lecture Room 
Cu, Boards, &c. Sla- 
NE 
1” 
Oil CLOTHS. 
<4 NG CO. 
RS 
‘ 
| 
> Flute | - 
Ci ING J 
CHINE 
=| i 
a 
nos 
HOUse- 
URNISHING 


2 
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ant Financial, 


New YORE, Sept. 25, 18890. 

As indicated in these columns a few 
weeks since, the prosperity of the coal in- 
terests is shown in the declaration of a divi- 
dend of 14 per cent. on the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western Railroad Co., 
which it is safe to accept as the rate of the 
quarterly dividend to be expected on that 
property. The Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railroad Co. has also during the week de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of 34¢ per 
cent. on both the common and preferred 
stocks, and with the immense increase of 
miles of road, and increase of earnings 
(without any increase of capitalization) 
which has taken place in the last few years, 
and which is still continuing to take place, 
these roads seem to justify investments at 
present with a full expectation that they 
will continue to earn 7 per cent. interest on 


’ the par value of the stocks. 


Another line of proy erties intimately con- 
nected with the St. Paul road and which 
promises well for investors is the St. Paul 
and Sioux City Railroad Co. Its First 
Mortgage Bonds are at the rate of $10,000 
per mile, and can be had at about 106 with 
a 3 per cent. coupon due October Ist. The 
stock has during the year been consolidated 
with the Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapo- 
lis Railway Co. under the name of Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha Railroad 
Co., and is dealt in on the stock boards by 
the short name of Omaha Common nnd 
Omaha Preferred. Iuvestors who are not 
frightened at the names of Dacotah and 
Nebraska are confidently buying the pre- 
ferred stock with the expectation of divi- 
dends; an expectation which we think from 
the earnings and the rapid development of 
this grain growing country is fully justified. 

The political feature of the market is still 
prominent. United States ,bonds, which 
had steadily declined from 110% to 1084 
after the Maine election, rallied to 109} 
when General Hancock published his letter 
defining his pogitign on Southern claims. 

—In the Massachusetts Supreme Court, 
Sept. 14, decision was given in the case of 
Mary 8. Hills vs. Home Insurance Com- 
pany. This was an action of contract to 
recover upon a policy of fire insurance in 
the sum of $4,500 issued to the plaintiff by 
the defendant for three years, from October 
18, 1877, upon certain buildings situated in 
the town of Norfolk which were destroyed 
by fire September 27, 1878. The defendant 
pleaded, among other things, that the 
amount of loss had been fixed by the award 
of arbitrators, who determined the damage 
to be $3,750. The Courts ruled upon the 
facts in the case that the award was not 
conclusive upon, and that the plaintiff had 
a right to withdraw from the arbitration. 
The jury returned a verdict for the plaintiff 
in the sum of $4,598.73. The defendant al- 
leged exceptions which have been overruled. 
The grounds of the decision are as follows : 
The award first made, the plaintiff’s arbi- 
trator not being present at the hearing and 
not having been notified to attend, was not 
binding on the plaintiff. The second hear- 
ing was before arbitrators of whom two 


had prejudged the case on an ex parte hear- | 


ing, and for that reason is not binding. 

—There is more insurance property con- 
centrated in the limits of New York at this 
time than ever before in its history. The 
warehouses are full, the stores are full, and 
still the goods are arriving faster than any 
are shipped. This is due to the double 
cause of the business boom and the partial 
reaction. Last Fall all kinds of manufac- 
tured products were in demand, and were 
sent directly from the factories to the buy- 
ers. Thencame the cessation of demand, 
during which manufacturers kept right on 
producing. Then the revival of business 
brought a demand from this city, and mer- 
chandise of all kinds came pouring in upon 
us at an unprecedented rate. The imports 
also increased, and the result is a tremen- 
dous concentration of values. If a whole- 
sale fire relatively as disastrous as those of 
1835 or 1845, or of Chicago and Boston, 
were to strike New York now it would be 
the worst the world has ever seen, and it 
makes a timid man shudder to think of it. 
—{Insurance Monitor. 

—An exchange says: ‘The introduction 
of electricity for light in buildings, and also 
as a motive power, is opening up something 
new for the attention of the underwriters, 
If electricity can be successfully used as a 
means of lighting and propelling machinery, 
the retirement of oil and candles for the 
former purpose, and wood and coal for the 


latter, will revolutionize matters to such an 


extent .as to entirely change the fire ex-: 


perience of the country. Underwriters are, 


ter of electrical discoveries, and should give 


the subject that consideration which its| 


importance demands. Remove oil and fuel 
from the elements of danger in connection 
with fires, and when superseded by electric- 
ity the fire loss of the country will be vastly 
different from what it now is. Sufficient 
experimenting has been done already to 
prove the practicability of the above-men- 
tioned application of this subtle and power- 
ful agency.” 

—Recently the insurance companies inter- 
ested in the grain cargoes shipped at Port 
Colborne and Kingston to Montreal have 
been makinga vigorous kick against the 
inferior class of barges into which the grain 
has been loaded. It seems that shippers 
have taken advantage of the fact that the 
policies issued on the grain were for the ship- 
ment thereof from Chicago to Montreal, by 
transhipping it at the points named into 
old tubs that, in several instances, wet much 
grain and entailed great loss. An agent 
who is informed in the matter says that 
many thousand of dollars have been lost by 
the companies in this way. Not long ago 
the companies interested in the trade en- 
gaged Capt. Wm. Lewis to look after their 
interest in this regard, and since then the 
losses have been fewer. But there is yet 
cause for complaint, and it is likely that 
another man will be appointed to assist 
Capt. Lewis in the work of protecting the 
companies.—[Chicago Tribune. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 


SATURDAY, SEPT. 25. « 


Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 


1023¢ 
Gs, 1881, r........ see. 10436 
68 
10942 
125 
Bids for State Bonds.— 
90 C. N.C. R.,7s, A.O.110 
Ala., cl. C,2to4.. .... 77 |N. C. N. C.R. 7s, c. off. 
Ark. 7s, M. & L. R..... N. C. 6s. fdg. ’66-1900... 11 
N,. C. 6s, tdg. °68-98..... 
Conn. 6s, 83-4.......... 107 C.n.,J.d., '92-8..,. 19 
Ga. 6s, °86....... 
Ga. 7s, ind., °86........ 109 IN. C. sp.t. cl. 1, 98-9... 3 
48 |N-C-sp.t.,cl.3. .. 3 
Mo. 6s, due or ’83...103  |Ohio 6s, ’86. 110 
Mo. 68, due ’86......... m. C., 15 
107 ‘|S. C. 6s,a.M. 23,’69,ntd. 343 
Mo. 6s, due 88... .... Tenn. 6s, 0., '90-2-8.... 41 
Mo. 6s,due’89 or °90....109 {Tenn. 6s, n., ’92-8-1900.. 31 
Mo., a. or u., due °92...110 {Tenn. fs. 31% 
Mo tdg., ue’ 
Mo., H. & 8t. J., due’86.106 | Va. 6s, n., '66........... 25 
Mo..H. & St. J.. due,*87.107 | Va. 68, n., ’67.......... 25 
109 |Va. 6s,xmc............ 59 
10744| Va. 6s,cn.,2ds. ...... 25 
119 Dis. Col. 345s,,’24....... 984g 
N. Y. 6s, g. °93.......121 |Dis. Col. sm... 
N, C. 6s, 0. °86-98.. .... 31 |Dis. Col.r....... sikenchs 98 
31 |Dis. Col., fdg. 58, °99...106 
N. C. N.C. R., °83-4-5..110 | Dis. Col. fdg. 58, sm. .106 
N. C. N. C. R.,7s,c. off 90 ‘Dis. Col. fdg 5s, r, '99.106 


3 days. 


60 days. 
482@ 48244. 


ign Exchange.— 
Porets 48044 @:81 


London prime bankers, 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


Office of FISK & HATCH, 
No. 5 Nassau St., 
New YORK, Sept. 16, 1880. 
We are receiving so many letters of inquiry 
as to the terms on which we receive deposit 
accounts of Banks, Bankers, Business Firms 
and individuals that we find it necessary, in 


order to save clerical laborin replying to each |. 


separately in manuscript, to issue this Circu- 
lar for the general information of those who 
may desire to open accounts with a private 
banking house in this city. 

While we do not solicit deposits, we are pre- 
pared, on the terms mentioned below, to re- 
ceive the accounts of responsible parties in 
good standing. 

1. Except in the case of Baaks, Savings Banks, or 
other well-known Corporations, or of individuals or 
firms whose character and standing are already 
known to us, we require satisfactory references be- 
fore opening an account. 

2. We allow interest at the rate of three per cent. 
per annum on the average monthly balances when 
the same amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts av- 
eraging less than $1,000 for the month we allow no 
interest. 

3. We render accounts current, and credit interest 
as above, on the iast day of each mouth. 

4. For parties keeping requir deposit accounts 
with us we collect and credit United States, Railread 
and other coupons and dividends payable in this city, 
without charge; make careful inquiries and give the 
best information we can obtain respecting invest- 
ments or other matters of financial interest to them; 
and in general serve their interests in any way in 
which we can be of use to them in our line of busi- 
ness. 

5. We do not discount or buy commerciai popes, but 
are atall times pre to make advances to custom- 
ers and correspondents on U. 8. Bonds, or other first- 
class and marketable securities. 

6. All deposits are subjeet to Check at Sight with- 
out notice. 


One of our firm isa member of the New York 
Stock Exchange, and we give particular atten- 
tion to orders by mail, te egraph or in person, 
for the purchase or sale, on Commission, of 
Investment Bonds and Stocks. 

We continue to buy and sell direct, without 
Commission, all issues and denominations of 
United States Bonds for immediate delivery 


at curreot market rates. . 
| Very FISK & HATCH. 


or should be, greatly interested in the mat- 


25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Buy and Sell 'on Commission Governmen 
a Bonds and Stocks dealt in at the N. ¥% ant 


e. 


HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. 
Interést Allowed on Daily Balances. 


WILLIAM B. HATCH, 
THOMAs H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS. 


Western FarmMortgages 
Eight Per Cent. 


INTEREST GUARANTEED. PAYABLE AT 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK. 


Security Large and Productive. 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 


Insurance Co., 
William St. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 24th, 1880. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
dts affairs on the 31st Decembder, 1879. 
Premiums received on Marine 


8ist December, 1879...............- $3,699,066 58 
Premiums on Policies not marked — 
off ist January, 1879.......-......-. 1,671,981 91 


J.& W.Seligman & Co., 
BANK’ Nr 

21 Broad St,, New York, .2:°-~ - 

Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers. 


PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND MAKE TELE. 
GRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE,etc. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 
100 Breadway, New York, 


Insures against loss by fire at reasonable rates. 
ve for re-insurance of outstanding 
8 


sts ans - _ $1,221,264 43 
Reserve all other claims 
Capital paid inin Cash................. ... 1,000,000 00 
Unaliotted Surplus (reserve for contin- 


Total Cash Assets.............. $3,605 
This conducts its business 

strictions of the 
CYRUS PECK, Sec'y. 


THA UNITED STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


(Incorporated 1850.) 
261, 262, 263 and 264 Broadway, N Y.— 


ASSETS..............84,983,226 S1 
i} 872,484 06 


T. H BROSNAN, President 


Examine the New Form of Policy issue 

United States Life nd 
before insuring elsewhere. 

NOTE THE LIBERALITY of its TERMS. 

After the a for three or more years 


Policy in force without further payments, for its 
FULL FACK, for sucha od as the ENTI 
RESERVE will carry it. 
Should the death of the insured take place dir. 
ing the continued term of insurance as provided 
for above, the full force of the Policy will be paid 
—no deduction being made for forborne or unpaid 
premiums, excepting in the event of the death oc- 
secre within three years after the origina! de- 


YEARS, ALL RESTRICTION 
and CONDITIONS in regard to travel. alee Neng 
occupation and cause of death are removed, thus 
making the Policies, after three years, INCON- 
FOR ANY CAUSE EXCEPTING 

Office of Middle Department: 
Boreel ENE 'l? Broadway. N.Y. 
HENRY W. BALDWIN, Sup’t 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,371,048 49 


No Policies have been issued upon 

Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 

nected with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1879, to 83ist December, 1879, 3,875,101 26 
Losses paid during the 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 


1,307,900 00 


wi 
Real Estate and claims due the 


Comey, estimated at............ 500,000 00 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable... 1,522,826 35 
Cash in Bank........... 231,455 16 


Total Amount of Assets...... $12,437,739 51 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the of February next. 

Fifty per cent. of the outstanding certificates 
of the issue of 1876, will be redeemed and paid to 
the holders their representa- 
tives, on and after ‘Tuesday, the Third of Febru. 

next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certifi 
cates to pe produced at the time of payment, and 
cancelicd to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3ist December, 1879, for which 
certificates be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May next. 


By order of the Board, } 
J.H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 


TRUSTEES: 
Horace Gray, 
Ep Ww.c 


FEORGE W. LANE, 

ROBERT L. STuART, 

james G. De FOREST, 

TREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
RLES D. 


O. Low, Foaa, 
E. DopGe, -ETER V. KING, 
RoyaL Tos. B. 
THomas F. Younes, Horace KE. 

C. A. Hawn, A. RAVEN, 
Joun D. WiLLiamM DEGROOT, 
Wiruus H. W COLLINS, 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres. 
A. A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Pres. 


TAKE THE BEST. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW. 


NEW MONTHLY SERIES. 


HENRY CABOT LODGE, 

JOHN T. Morse, Jr., “ditors. 
Price, 50 cents a month; $5.00 a year. Speci- 
men copies sent post-paid on receipt of 15 cts. 

AGENTS WANTED, who understand the 
character, scope and value of the REVIEW, to 
canvass for subscribers. Liberal commission 


paid. 
A. 8. BABNEs & Co., 111 & 113 William St., N.Y. 


AGENTS NEVER FAIL 


To sellour Nickel Plated Home Lamp, an im. 
provement on the Student Lamp. Why? Because it 
is the safest and best in the world; can be attached 
to the Sewing Machine, Piano, Desk, etc., and turned 
in any direction to suit the eyes; can not up- 
set; has aconvenient match box and filling indica- 
tor. The religious papers indorse all our claims. 
Our agents making as high as $:25 per day proves it 
a bonanza. Its low pente, Moers? terms, and rapid 
sales surprise old ages , Address 
HOME LAMP CO., Cincinnati, oO. 


PER DAY Made Selling Our 
Platform FamilyScale 


Weighs accuratly up to ts 
andsome appearance sellsitatsight. 
Retail price, @2. Other Family Scales 
peighiog 26 bs. cost $5. A regular 
BOOM FOR AGENTS. Exclusive 
territory givenfree. Terms & rapid 
-sales surprise old Azents, Address 
DoMESTIC SCALE Co., Cincinnati, 0, 


STANDARD BIOGRAPHIES 
OF THE PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 


600 Pages Each. AUTHENTICCOMPLETE, 


Able Authors - 
Fine illustrations, The fastest selling books of the day. 


GA REIELD 
Life of Gen. BANCOCK,’ 
BEST BOOKS, LIBERAL TERMS. 

Agents wanted eve here. For tull descriptions 
and terms, address, at once, J.C. McCURDY & Co., 

is, Mo. 


GERTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest- 


Selling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices re- 
duced 33 oer cent. National Pub. Co., Phila., Pa. 


Vincent says it’s ‘**The Best.” Send tor circulars 
and terms 
W. J. HOLLAND, Springfield, Mass. 


A ts Wanted tor the orial 

Best's COMMENTATOR 

Embodies best results of latest research. Bright an 

cow in price terme 
classes. Low in price y , 

Brap.er, GARRETSON St.. Philadel’a,Pa. 


New Works receive circular of an 
cellent work wanted by everybody. Agents wanted 


—— 
i 
= In ten years we have rade 3,695 loans without the 
) loss of a dollar. Funds wanted to loan on 
first-class security. For references, etc., send 
. for our pamphiet to J. B. WATKINS & CO., 
} Lawrence, Kansas; or HENRY DICKIN- 
sf SON, Manager, 43 Broadway, New Yerk. 
| 
4 
‘| 
3 
The new form of Endowment Policy provides 
ft Thatifthe ENTIRE RESERVE isa greater sum 
. | than the single Premium required to carry the 
+ Po full amount of insurance to the end of the Endow- 
o£ ment term,the Excess shall be used as asinglie 
ify / premium to purchase a pure endowment, payable 
- at the end of the term,thus guaranteeing to the 
in every eveat the full value of his 
| serve. 
» NO SURRENDER of the Policy is required; 
from ist January, 1879, to 
| 
same per 
Returns of Pre- —-— 
miums and 
Expenses. ....$840,736 77 
i INS 
J. D. JonEs, 
CHARLES D RLIES, 
LEWIS CURTIS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
hi CHARLES H. RUSSELL, Rost. B. MINTURN, 
JaMEs Low, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
Davip LANE, 
Gorpon W. BURNHAM, 
Epwin D. MorRGAN, 
Wu, StTurais, 
4) 
i HARLES P, BURDETT, JOHN L. R, 
} 
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SUGAR IN AMERICA. 


Recent devélopments indicate that 
America will soon be making its own 
sugar: saving over $100,000,000 per year 
now paid to foreign countries; influenc- 
ing ors revenue to the amount of nearly 
$40,000,000; vastly augmenting our agri- 
eulitural products; changing old and 

- ereating new industries, and adding to 
our general prosperity. The beet-sugar | { 
industry, which rejuvenated French and 
German agriculture in the early part of 
the century, under the impetus of the 
Napoleonic wars, and has been progress- 
ing irregularly on this continent for a 
number of years, has recently gained 
strength in Canada. A company has 
been formed in France, with a capital of 
$2,000,000, to establish beet-sugar facto- 
ries in various localities in the provinces; 
each factory to cost ‘$100,000 to $120,000, 
a French sugar chemist has been sent to 
Canada to make the preliminary inves- 
tigations. The successes of several es- 
tablishments under the fostering care of 
the Canadian Government during a few 
years past are evidence that the new 
venture will bea success in production; 
and, counting out the United States on 
account of the tariff, home consumption 
and English free trade will provide am- 
ple markets. In the State of Maine the 
beet-sugar industry is progressing and 
rapidly overcoming the natural obsta- 
cles of imperfect culture and prejudice; 
the same may be said, also, of Delaware, 
Maryland, California, etc. But new va- 
rieties of the sorghum plant promise to 
be the main source of our sugar suppiy 
in the future. The energetic interest of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
so awakened farmers that, following up 
the successes of 1879, there are now es- 
tablished in Minnesota alone seventeen 
factories or mills which will work up 
over one hundred acres each of the Early 
Amber (sorghum) sugar cane, besides 
numerous smaller ones; a New York 
sugar machinery manufacturer has 700 
acres and proportionate mills in Kansas; 
there are large establishments in Illinois, 
South Carolina, Missouri, etc., and Lou- 
isiana sugar planters are taking active 
interest in the movement. The chief 
recommendation of sorghum for sugar 
production is that it is cultivated like 
and as easily as Indian corn, and over as 
wide a territory. The improved meth- 
ods used in sorghum sugar manufacture 
have been, it is claimed, applied success- 
fully to making sugar from the known 
saccharine juices of cornstalks. Reports 
of the sorghum crop in Minnesota, etc., 
promise an abundant yield this season. 
The sorghum sugar made last year in 
Illinois and Minnesota sold readily at 
ten cents a pound, and was in every way 
equal to Louisiana sugar. 


BEWARE o FRAUD 


To protect the public against im- 
itators and fraud, we specially cau- 
tion all purchasers of 


BENSON’S 
CAPCINE POROUS PLASTER 


to see that the word CAPCINE on the label 
of each plaster is correctly spelled. 
BEWARE of worthless plasters offer- 
ed under similar sounding names. 
Remember the only object the dealer can 
have is that he makes a somewhat larger 
profit on the spurious article. 
SEABURY & JOHNSON. 


USE DEVOE’S 


=Brilliant Oil= 


DEVOE WE’G Co.,, M’f rs, N. Y; City. 


THE BEST COAL 


| E 9 TM. if GUARANTEED 


UNEQUALEL GPERATION, 
BEAUTY ECON 


SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


CREAT WORLDS EXHIBITIONS 
FOR THIRTEEN YEARS. 

SStlte$500 and upward 

FOR EASY PAYMENTS 


[638 per quarter and upward 


MLUSTRATEO CATALOCUES FREE 
MASON& HAMLIN ORGAN C? 


BOSTON. NEW VaQRK. CHIC AGt 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT, 


WHITE AND DECORATED 
French China & English Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES. 


Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 125 pcs. .$30 00 
ech White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces. ‘os 2 


Di 
ALL HOUSE- GOODS. 
New Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List m 
free on application. Estimates furnished. 
C.L. HADLEY, Cooper Inatitute, N.Y.City 
Orders boxed and placed on Car or Steamer free of 
charge. Sent C.0.D. or P.O. Money Order. 


Those terrible Headaches generated 
by obstructed secretions, and to which ladies 
are especially subject, can always be relieved, 
and their recurrence prevented, by the use of 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERI- 
ENT, 

PROCURABLE AT ALL DRUG STORES. 


HOLMAN’S 
PADS | 


CURE THE ONLY 
TRUE 
SIMPLY BY 
: MALARIAL 
ABSORPTION | ANTIDOTE. 


Holman’s Ague, Liver & Stomach 
Pad. For MALARIA, AGUE, Liver and 
Stomach troubles... Price $2.00. 


Holman’s Special Pad. Adapted to 
old Chronic cases, Price $3.00. 


Hoiman’s Spleen Belt. For stubborn 
cases of enlarged Spleen, and unyielding | ¢ 
Liver and Stomach troubles. Price $5.00. 


Holman’s Infant’s Pad. Forailments 
of Infants and Children. Price $4.50. 


Holman’s Renal Pad. For Kidney 
and Bladder complaints, Price $2.00. 


Holman’s Uterine Pad. For Female 
troubles. Price $5.00. 


Holman’s Absorptive Medicinal 
Body Plaster, The best Plaster made. 
Porous on Rubber basis.. Price 25e¢, 


Holman’s Absorptive Medicinal 
Foot Plasters. For Numb Feet and 
Sluggish Circulation. Price per pair, 25c. 


Abeer tion Sait medicated Foot Baths. 
olds, Obstructions, and all cases where 
a is needed. Price per paek- 
age, 25c. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 


Or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. The 
Absorption Salt is not “ mailable, ” and must be sent 
by Express at purchaser's 8 r’s expense. 


The success of Houman’s P Paps has inspired imita- 
tors who offer Pads similarin form and oder to the 
true Holman’s, saying They are just the same,” 


of all bogus Pads, made on! 

od, at each Pad bears the Private Revenue 
Sta of the Hotman Pap Coumany, with the above 
Trade-Mark, In gree Full 

R. HOLMAN’s advice is ree. u 
free on application. Addre 
HOLMAN PAD Cco., 
P.O. Box 2112. 93 William Stes N. Y. 


STOVE. LEG REST. 
Very 
Handsome, 


Nickle 
Plated. 


Carpe 
Oil Choth, 
Stove Board 
PROTECTED 
From INJURY 
10c. each, 


Sent by Mail. 
Manufactured 


281 Pearl St., 
New York. 


r Sale by Groce 
GER, F 


BARLOW’S 
BLUE. D. 8. 


283 N. Second &t., 
ST. 


etc. Blocks for Bugravers. Pat 


Fulton and 16 & 18 Duveh 


INEBRIATE” S HOME, 


FORT N. 


THE 


The Sea and Land and the Park Grounds are beautsfully 


THE TREATMENT OF THE OPIUM HABIT A SPECIALTY. 
President and Consulting Physician—THEODORE L. MASON, M.D., President of the “ Collegiate 
of the Lous Island Hospital.” Attendant Physicta D. M.D., assis 
y a staff of resident physicians. Secretary and apes .J. WILL 
The 


north and 
There are separate dining rooms, lodging rooms, and parlors, billiard and bath rooms. There isalso 
a lecture room tor religious services, readings, concerts, etc. Ail the New York morning and several 
other and periodicals are re larly 
“ ment is systematic, thorough, and adequate. There has peng me et in the staf of 
medical on "ot her active officers since the inauguration of the Home, eleven y 
The C determined 


and regulated strictl lodging, 


room— 
a first- 


Our ystem of restraint is compatible with the fullest liberty for each boarder 
petiont to avail himself. oa all the recreation, amusement, and enjoyment which the billiard roo 
pees and ball grounds, readings, lectures, concerts, - areas exercises, etc., coupled with the society o 

lligent and agreeable fellow inmates, can impart 
The = ng ine—The established code of discipline is comprehended in the observance of “ the law 
of propriety,” as universaily understood by gentlemen and ladies in the guidance of well-regulated 
family and Msocial relationships. 

Patients are received either on their voluntary application or by due process of law, and the 
powers of the charter to retain them within = oe of the Grqanes of tne institution are strictly 
nforced. For mode and terms of admission a Ply to the Rev. J. WILLETTI, Secretary and Superin- 

fondant. at the Fort Hamilton (L. I. ew York. 


CONSUMPTION 


And Diseases of the 


THROAT and LUNGS. 


Of all the diseases which afflict humanity, CONSUMPTION occupies the first rank. Yet it 
is a disease which readily yields to appropriate treatment, and can be radically cured by simply 
administering the appropriate remedy 


Iwenty Wears’ Trial, 


with a success unparalleled in the annals of medicine, has conclusively established the value of 


WINCHESTER’S 
HYPOPHOSPHITE 


Of Lime and Soda 


in the treatment of Consumption and Pulmonary Diseases. Jt is the only Remedy which reaches 
and at once removes the very cause of the Disease, effecting cures and accomplishing results which no 
other remedy or method of treatment has ever equalled or ecven approached, 

It acts promptly and certainly in all cases of CONSUMPTION, and in all stages of the Disease, 
POSSESSING A POWER IN THE SYSTEM GREATER THAN ANY OTHER REMEDY KNOWN 
TO MEDICAL SCIENCE, 


The Effect of the Remedv 


upon the cough and expectoration is very rapid, causing their disappearance or alleviation some- 
times in a few days. The night sweats almost always disappear at the end of a week orten days, 
The pains over the chest, which many patients feel so acutely, cease or diminish very consider- 
ably in a few days. The patient feels, on the second or third day, and sometimes even from the 
first, a decided increase of strength and a renewed feeling of vigor, comfort and cheerfulness, 


The Appetite 
is stimulated and restored. The Blood is enriched and replenished. The patient rapidly gains 
flesh and strength, and ALL THE GENERAL SYMPTOMS OF THE DISEASE RAPIDLY DIS- 
APPEAR, 


Every case of uncomplicated Consumption can certainly be cured by WINCHESTER’S HYPO- 
PHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA, whieh is acknowledged to be the GREATEST ANTIDO?FE 
to that formidable disease which has ever fallen to the lot of man to possess. ~- 


Prices, $1 and $2 per Bottle. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 


WINCHESTER & GO., Chemists, 


No. 36 JOHN STREET, yaw YORK. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
ol Be sure and get WINCHESTER’S genuine sneniaiaten 


| 
d 
n 
existence. They are situated on one of the most attractive points on the Bay of New York, and stand 
on a high bluff within one thousand feet of the Narrows, commanding a full view of the whole Bastern 
Shore of Staten Island, also the broad expanse of the Upper and Lower Bay, dotted with the represen- 
tative sails of all nations, and inclosed on tne horizon by the blue outlines of the Jersey Coast to the 
By this equitable of. we are enabled to offer board, washing, and - attendance at 
rates varying from $5 to per week. Those paying $14 and upwards, according to size and situation 
of quarters selected, are provided with a single apartment and a seat at table in private — po ' 
the accommodations in the select rooms and the table being in every respect equal to those o 
class hotel. Rooms in suit may be had upon terms to be agreed upon. ' 
Remarkable ae yee Death—The total death-rate since the opening has been one-half of : 
TRADE MARK. one per cent., or one death to every two hundred patients. The total deaths of legitimate cases for 
treatment in the Home has been only one casein eight hundred during the same period. The rest 
PALMER 
SKILTON 
q 
and Mothers A steam- 
cooked food, sad suited to the 
0D Take po ther. Seid ‘ 
| MASON & HAMLIN FO: gists. 35ets. and upwards. i 
| ORCANS. 


